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A JOURNAL FOR PAST AND PRESENT STUDENTS 
AND FRIENDS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE R-C-M UNION 





“The Letler killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life” 


JUBILEE NUMBER 


MAY, 1933 


Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers that begat us : 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men 
renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 
understanding and declaring prophecies ; 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning meet for the people, 
wise and eloquent in their instructions ; 

Such as found ont musical tunes and recited 
verses in writing. 

All these were honoured in their generations, 
and were the glory of their times. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 44. 





THE R-C-M MAGAZINE 


JUBILEE NUMBER MAY, 1933 


EDITORIAL 


HE words on the opposite page are the motto theme of this 
special JusrLEE NuMBER of the Macazine. After the state- 
ment of the motto theme comes the Exposition of this, our 

Overture to our Academic Festival, of which this Editorial is but an 
analytical programme note expounding the symphonic form in which 
it has got itself written. The chief subject is the famous men who 
have contributed to that state of well-being in which we are happy 
to find ourselves to-day at the age of 50. ‘The whole of the 
Exposition is occupied with their portraits. The customary division 
into a first and second subject is less clear than in many symphonies, 
though changes of key may be noted as the pen is handed from one 
writer to another. After the Personalities comes a middle section of 
Landmarks of our history, a kind of development of some of the 
material thrown up incidentally in the exposition, but containing also 
several episodes and incorporating new material. Then in due course 
is a Recapitulation in Mr. Graves’s article on the first two Directors 
of the College. Mr. Squire’s ‘Early College Memories” not only 
continues this recapitulation, in which Portraits have been transposed 
into Reminiscences, but takes the place of the second episode in the 
middle section. Between the Fisheries Exhibition and the opening 
of the ‘new building in Prince Consort Road” came the foundation 
of the College in its first home in Kensington Gore, in the 
building which is now the Royal College of Organists. Mr. Squire’s 
article tells of those important years before the move across the 
road. The Coda consists of a snapshot of the last five years or so 
to balance Mr. Squire’s description of the first five. 


Personalities, Landmarks, Reminiscences—these, then, are the 
three parts of a single movement concerted, it is true, by more than 
one composer, but having nevertheless a unity, in that its several 
parts are all first-hand accounts written from the human rather than 
the strictly historical point of view and inspired by that love which 
we all bear towards our Alma Mater. 
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It remains to speak of those whose names do not occur in the 
course of the following articles, men and women who have con- 
tributed services of many kinds, some of them the services of a life- 
time, to the establishment of the College as we know it to-day. 
Readers who compare our motto theme from Evclesiasticus with the 
full text as printed in the Apochrypha will find among the omissions a 
reference to ‘Some there be, which have no memorial.” The 
sentiment, but not the wording, was appropriate to our present 
purpose. Many names will inevitably be overlooked that we should 
wish to call in remembrance at this time. Let us therefore in the 
spirit of Ecclesiasticus celebrate all those ‘ whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten” even if their names are. But let us not under 
cover of this all-embracing clause omit those whose praises may still 
be reported. Let us first of all recall those whose names are inscribed 
on the Roll of Honour of the War. Let us mention those high 
officials, the honorary secretaries : Mr. Charles Morley, who devoted 
more than thirty years to the interests of the College; Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, who held things together during the interregnum of 
1918; and of Mr. George MacMillan, who has contributed among his 
many services, his personal help to the issue of this Special Number. 
Let us in the midst of our chorus of masculine praise think of the 
women who have laboured for the College: of the first “ Matron,” Mrs. 
Thompson, of Mrs. Bindon, and of Miss Darnell, who has now for 
fourteen years been a friend to the majority of students (for girls form 
the majority) and has concealed the onus of her responsibilities, though 
not her wisdom, under a manner of suavity and charm. Let us not 
omit Mrs. Flowers and Lena and those who with them have re-fortified 
the inner man after an exhausting choral class. Of the men let us 
remember the discretion of Mr. Polkinhorne, the conjuring abilities 
of Mr. Goldie who will produce a full-score out of his pocket- 
handkerchief, the watchdog fidelty of the Broadbelts and of ex-Organ- 
Blower Parker, the resourcefulness of Humphreys, the tranquil 
orderliness of Mr. William Howe, Mr. Hayles and Mr. Perry, the 
patience under chronic provocation of Mr. Hare and the cheerfulness 
of Mr. Stammers. Let our final word be of those to whom our debt 
is greatest: of that large number of vitally important people, the 
teaching staff of half a century, both men and women, it may truly be 
said: “their glory shall not be blotted out,” for their work abides. 


GEORGE GROVE 5 
PERSONALITIES 
GEORGE GROVE 


(These notes on George Grove make no claim to assess the intellectual 
stature of the man or his work for the College, already fully commento- 
rated in bis own writings, and elsewhere; they are, rather, personal 
impressions of a great man “out of school,’ or, to use a favourite 
quotation of bis in reference to Beethoyen’s lighter moods, “in bis 
unbuttoned frame of mind.”) 


NCE upon a time, before I had heard so much of it, Iwas very 
fond of music; they couldn’t keep me away from the piano ; 
I could improvise by the hour without a note of music; the 
piano-tuner said that my beautiful touch deserved a better instrument, 
which he could sell me cheaply. But my father, an engineer on 
week-days and a lover of all things beautiful on Sundays, liked my 
playing better when he was not at home, and startled me one day by 
saying “You musicians have no method; that is why the Prince 
has got an engineer, Sir George Grove, to look after his new 
College of Music.’ “Never heard of him,” I said. “ Yes, you 
have,’ replied my father, “there is his book on Geography that 
you use at school, on the table.” Then, knowing that all men who 
write school books are ipso facto condemned to death by all school- 
boys, he told me the fascinating story of Grove’s life, a life of many 
and varied achievements, but all well and successfully accomplished 
—bridges, lighthouses, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Bible Dictionary, 
Crystal Palace Concerts, and chief of all, the great Dictionary of Music. 
Proud of one of his craft who could be something more than a 
specialist, he explained to me how the Prince had visualised that, 
given a man endowed with the fine qualities that high responsibilities 
demand and a love of music that was of the very essence of his 
make-up, that man could deal more faithfully with those under his 
control than many a specialist called upon to deal with matters 
within his ken but outside his particular sphere; hence the choice 
had fallen on Grove. So the little man who wrote the school books 
was not only reprieved but fully pardoned, and became one of 
my idols. 

Though he was a friend of my father’s, I only saw Grove once 
or twice between this time and my College association with him. Of 
my first meeting with him I remember still his gentle handling of 
forward youth. His dancing eyes lit up when I ventured to mention 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. “ Please, sir,” I dared, “if Schubert 
had finished the Symphony would it all have been three in a bar, 
with syncopated accompaniment for every second subject?” Of 
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course he spotted the sauciness underlying the question, but he 
merely put a hand on my shoulder (I was smaller than he then) and 
said, kindly, “‘ When you are older, my boy, you'll understand your 
Franz Schubert better.” For one brief moment I almost regretted 
reprieving the Geography man of two years earlier. 

For many succeeding years I had to content myself with meeting 
Grove at second-hand, that is, I wrote occasional musical criticisms 
for a local paper (for the customary fee of a free ticket) and, as a 
good member of the Help-Yourself Society, I scattered erudition and 
scholarship from Grove’s Dictionary all over my articles. But a great 
day for me was to come at last, when he was looking for an 
Assistant at the Royal College of Music, and one glorious summer 
evening in 1894 I was invited down to his Sydenham home to be 
“vetted,” for Grove was not one to take people on trust. So in 
his garden, on that summer evening, we walked up and down for 
hours that flew like minutes; now and then, he would quicken the 
pace, with his hands clasped behind him in a way that recalled his 
favourite little drawing of Beethoven. Not a word about work, but 
countless stories and questions on every conceivable subject, brightly 
coloured with the youthfulness and joy of life so characteristic of 
all he said and did; there were nearly fifty years between us but he 
seemed the younger of the two. 

Thus followed blissful months in close association with a man 
from whose mind a fresh facet seemed to gleam with every sentence. 
In the long and intimate talks, new ideas propounded by ripe 
experience flowed side by side with old ones remoulded by 
seemingly perennial youth; his plastic brain could jump from grave 
to gay and back again without effort or jar, and no topic was too 
trivial or portentous to absorb his attention, especially when he saw 
his way to doing a kindness. Nor were College problems forgotten. 
One professor would not stay—another would not go ; one student 
had lost her purse in a *bus—another had acquired a squint, a fatal 
handicap on the concert platform, as Grove explained gravely ; this 
particular disability so disturbed his mind that he once admonished 
the wrong girl for having it. Other problems included a minor 
rival music school whose Head asked “Is it peace?” and a lady who 
thought herself younger than stated in Grove’s Dictionary and begged 
to have ten years taken off in the next edition. ‘‘ Madam,” Grove 
answered, remembering the labours of the first edition, “I hope we 
shall both be dead before another edition appears.” 

As a set-off to these little annoyances, Grove kept up a huge 
correspondence with musical authorities all over Europe, dealing 
with artistic or biographical points of importance, never forgetting 
that in his mind all roads led to Schubert, and that his greatest joy 
was to confound some continental critic who thought (and knew) 
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less of Schubert than he did. Letters were almost a passion with 
him; if his morning post was small he was not thankful, as he should 
have been, but would call in his shorthand clerk and spend a whole 
morning firing off provocative queries to the authorities just men- 
tioned, and would delight in a large pile of answers a few days later. 
This craving for some contact with fellow men whom he could not 
meet personally was a joy to his friends. Long after he retired from 
the College he would correspond with me, and once even took the 
trouble to come and see me on some point which he thought he had 
left obscure in his letter. This particular visit had an odd ending, 
characteristic of the man. In those days Miniature Full Scores were 
something of a novelty, and I had just bought one of the Choral 
Symphony and had it fittingly bound. Grove saw it on my table, 
pounced upon the Scherzo like a hawk, then gave an almost angry 
shriek ; he doubled back my nice new book till the poor thing 
creaked, and cried, ‘Still they do it, and I’ve told them thousands of 
times that this semibreve in the metronome mark should be a 
minim.” And he added a tail to the note, scoring the paper deeply 
with his pencil: “ There,” said G., “ that’s a minim right enough, 


now!” 
CLAUDE AVELING. 


HUBERT PARRY 
| Rees are to be found scattered here and there among the 


thousands of human beings with whom we come into contact 

one or two precious souls whose influence, without their 
knowing it, makes all the difference to the lives they touch. ‘They are 
jewels, found by chance and cherished for their rarity and lovely 
qualities. Hubert Parry was one of these, one in a thousand. [ 
shall never forget when and where I found him. ‘There had just 
been a great stir in the festival world of music by a work called 
Judith, which made its first appearance at Birmingham in 
1888. It was something quite new in oratorios to those 
who had been brought up on a steady mixture of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale-Bennett, with scarcely a note of Bach, and 
it set the choral world talking, and what is more, singing, and the 
' little Musical Society of Chichester was bold enough to undertake 
it, and as the composer lived not many miles away, got him to come 
over and conduct it, and I, who had played at the rehearsals for it, 
met Hubert Parry for the first time. He seemed to me then, as he 
always seemed afterwards, a radiant being who produced in one a 
remarkable feeling of warmth, energy and well-being. One realised 
at once what personality really meant and what it could do with you 
and for you. The worshippers of Moloch became more excited, the 
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fires hotter, the woes of Manasseh more poignant, the brutality of 
Holofernes more brutal, the retribution that came upon him more 
gloriously enjoyable, and it was Parry who made it come to life with 
that infectious inconsequence with which he always approached the 
performances of his own works. As a youngster I had met a man, 
a rcal live palpitating being, who, even in those early days, was true 
to a rule in life he always followed, ‘‘ We have only our life to live, 
let us live it to the full.” 

In the year in which I went to Cambridge, Job was produced 
at the Gloucester Festival. It had made quite a sensation, and 
bowled some of the critics middle stump. Cambridge, being a 
really go-ahead place, Job was soon put into rehearsal for what 
proved to be its second performance. Here was something quite 
new in its way, with two glorious choruses and the finest and longest 
bass solo yet written. The practices of the C.U.M.S., under 
Dr. Alan Gray, were great fun for us all, but yielded an increasing 
pleasure when we knew Hubert was coming down to take charge of 
the final rehearsals and the performance. It was a great experience 
to be playing for him in his own work and suddenly to find oneself 
embraced in those voluminous arms, pushed off the seat, only to find 
he couldn’t play it himself really as well as I could. I learned at 
that time what choral enthusiasm could be, and how it triumphed 
over all difficulties. We proceeded, spurred on by the strange 
gestures and the exhilarating remarks he made in his excitement and 
enjoyment. ‘These two performances were the preliminaries to a 
friendship I cherish as much to-day as I gratefully enjoyed it when 
he was alive. During the whole of my Oxford life at New College 
I saw more and more of him, was more in touch with his work, his 
music, and above all, himself. I well remember the time at which 
he was writing his volume of the Oxford History of Music, and his 
lectures on the 17th Century (and especially the illustrations, I had to 
play for him), but more particularly, the set of lectures (one a term), 
which eventually became Style in Musical Art, the first chapter 
of which was his inaugural lecture as Professor. As a lecturer, he 
was a delightful exponent and yet a very difficult one to follow, for 
he would so often, at the exciting part of it, speak too fast, or at 
impressive moments lower his voice, that we could scarcely hear. 
But even if the strange audiences that attended his lectures did not 
always succeed in following the direction of his thoughts, they could 
not but feel themselves in the presence of a really great thinker and 
a master in his subject. It was always a delight to talk about music 
to Parry; he saw things in such right relation and had such a grasp 
of the things that mattered, that one felt as one does very rarely in 
life that he was a man who was not only sure of himself, but that he 
was right, 
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Whenever Parry came to Oxford, life seemed to become brisker 
and happier. In a company of undergraduates he was at once one 
of them again. They never enjoyed themselves more than when 
taking part in a performance of some work of his. The three 
Greek plays to which he wrote the music, Zhe Frogs, The 
Clouds, The Acharnians, were a veritable orgy of hard work, 
happiness and amusement, and no one enjoyed the fun more than 
Hubert himself. The hairbreadth adventures at the final rehearsals 
and, now and then, the unrehearsed effects in the performances 
themselves, are not to be talked of, but will never be forgotten nor 
regretted. It may be said in passing that Parry wrote his only 
music to a Greek tragedy for Cambridge, whereas Oxford, for all 
its seriousness, became famous for its “ Parrystophanes,” the 
name by which this creative partnership was called. One work of 
a highly skilled but amusing kind Parry wrote for the Oxford 
Pageant, of which I possess the only score, entitled 4 Foolish 
Fantasia, It was an astounding mixture of all kinds of tunes 
treated most skilfully and written for an immense military 
band. As is not uncommon with composers, the work was 
ready for copying only a few days before the performance and the 
rehearsal of it took place in the open air with a strong S.W. wind 
blowing one way and Parry correcting mistakes in all directions at 
once. 

I should like to mention one event of real moment in Oxford 
music and that is the first performance of the Songs of Farewell 
in New College Chapel in the last year of the War. ‘I hey made 
a tremendous impression on everybody and at once took a high 
place among the great unaccompanied motets. I still feel over- 
whelmed (as I was) that the last two of the six were dedicated 
respectively to the London and Oxford Bach Choirs, when I was 
their conductor. 

The tragedy of the War affected Parry very intimately. It made 
necessary some drastic changes in his views on life. His early 
predilections in music required sensitive adjustment, but he never 
lost courage even when day by day the list of College losses and 
casualties grew with painful regularity. When the great submarine 
activities were in full swing and within a few weeks of the sinking 
of the Lusitania I received a telegram from him, “Come with me to 
America and let us see a submarine.” This was an invitation not to 
be disregarded. And we went—taking twelve days to Quebec, with 
many excursions and alarms, and coming home in a foreign ship 
with the most incompetent crew I have ever dreamed of. Parry, an 
ardent yachtsman, and I too, decided in the case of a torpedo attack 
that we should be much safer swimming the Atlantic than trusting 
ourselves to the boats and the skill of their crews. During our 
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short stay in Canada and the States Parry was in fine form. The 
discussions with odd people on the American attitude and the 
distortions of what he said in the American Press are something to 
be remembered. But probably the thing that interested him most 
was that on the way home we passed right through the Newfound- 
land fishing fleet, in full operation, off the “Banks.” By some 
this voyage was considered to be foolhardy, but it was a grand 
adventurous experience, and I got nearer to Parry the man than was 
given to most, and greatly cherish the remembrance of those days. 

During the last two years of his life, as the War dragged on, I 
saw a great deal of him. One work specially composed toa poem of 
Robert Bridges and performed by the Bach Choir, The Chivalry of 
the Sea, was prompted by the death, in the battle of Jutland, 
of Charles Fisher, of Christ Church, Oxford, and was given in the 
Queen’s Hall together with Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony. 

It is impossible to give any competent idea of Hubert Parry’s 
personality, for it was a grand mixture of manliness, sympathy, 
tenderness, intense interest in life and in human beings—a desire to 
get to the bottom of things and to take nothing at second hand. 
He abhorred humbug and was a shrewd judge of character : which 
cannot be better exemplified than by his saying “a man is only con- 
sidered to be profound (by shallow-minded people) when he is out of 
his depth.” 

He would have been a great man in any walk in life. As a soldier 
he would probably have commanded an army corps with brilliance 
and have secured the complete faith of his men in success or disaster. 
As a seaman his love of adventure would have added much service- 
able knowledge to the Hydrographer’s department. He might 
easily have become a Cabinet Minister were it not that, for 
sheer delight in seeing other people’s points of view, he would 
generally have been in benevolent opposition. In business he would 
have made everybody’s fortune but his own, and in the end still have 
had the chief fame among his colleagues. 

He was a flier in the best meaning of the word and gave one a 
real sense of honesty of judgment and of great aims taken for other 
people’s benefit and not his own. 

To talk with him, if only for a few minutes, was to receive an 
impression of something lofty and stimulating. One always came 
from him with a sense of refreshment. 

His motto—* We have only one life to live, let us live it to the 
full ”—expresses him completely. 

Hucu P. Aten. 


SIR HUGH ALLEN II 


SIR HUGH ALLEN 


| Pier 1919 to 1933 is fourteen years, and fourteen is almost a third 
of the number of years which go to make a Jubilee. We 

cannot therefore ignore so important a period in our history, 
whatever objection there may be to discussing, as it were in his 
Presence, our present Director. There are objections, of course. It 
would be presumptuous of me to praise him and premature to 
assess what he has done for the College. Nevertheless, presumptuous 
or premature, it is essential that something be said: the objections 
must be over-ruled. 

Timagine that his appointment to succeed Sir Hubert Parry came as 
something of a surprise to the musical world. He was known as a con- 
ductor who had appeared on equal terms with Nikisch and Elgar ata 
Leeds festival and had secured a resounding success with his interpreta- 
tion of Bach. To London musicians he was a person who appeared from 
Oxford, where it was understood he held some University appoint- 
ment, to conduct the London Bach Choir. But to us who knew 
him at Oxford he was the personification of music itself, I speak asa 
dyed in-the-wool Oxonian, Town as wellas Gown. Ican remember the 
name “Dr. H.P. Allen” appearing on the hoardings in my early school 
days, though the man to whom the name belonged was to me only an 
occasional and rather fierce apparition which I saw on occasions 
like the Oxford Pageant, or at a public ceremonial such as that 
which at the death of King Edward provided me with my first hearing 
of Brahms’s Requiem. ‘This was to me the first overwhelming 
revelation of what great music was really like, and this kind of 
crucial experience is what Sir Hugh has been giving to people 
throughout his career. His Bach at Leeds, I imagine, was the same 
sort of thing; his carol-singings at Christmas at Oxford have no 
counterpart anywhere. As a tentative amateur in my teens I sensed 
that there was a keen wind blowing through Oxford. When I went 
up to the University I met the blast direct at once. I remember 
going to a practice of Der Freischiitz, which was in rehearsal by an 
all-Oxford cast, at Dr. Allen’s house in Keble Road, and sitting 
hunched up with other pseudo-tenors on ot under the piano and in 
that lively, bracing atmosphere having my eyes (and ears) opened 
about the way these things were done. (I still cherish a huntsman’s 
costume made for me by Lady Allen and pinned on by Mrs, Gotch.) 
Generations of undergraduates before my time and since, especially 
if music was their most serious concern at the University, have 
fuller knowledge than I have of the actual work that was being 
done. Some of them like F. S. Kelly, F. B. Ellis and George 
Butterworth, who were killed in the War, others like Adrian Boult 
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and Henry Ley, who have since become famous in their own right, 
and countless others who have remained amateurs and life-long 
enthusiasts, found inspiration and guidance in the man who, as 
founder and conductor of the Bach Choir and the Orchestra, was the 
driving power at the centre of every important musical activity in 
Oxford. 

But how many thought of him as a person with what I may call 
“head-masterly” qualities ? New College, it is true, had soon shown its 
appreciation of his unusual combination of abilities by making their 
Organist aFellow—a rare honour. But many people who thought they 
knew him must,I think, have been surprised to find after he came to the 
R.C.M. that the man they had taken to be a forgetful musician had 
a quick eye to observe and a ready memory to retain names, faces, 
personalities, facts, and those thousand other things which all adminis- 
trators have to know on short call or demand. They were astonished 
to learn that impetuous temperament and outspoken manner were 
not incompatible with persistence in policy and tact in diplomacy. 

Their surprise was the measure of their misjudgment. Or was 
there not perhaps some change? Did not the tempestuous conductor 
of pre-War days find in his new responsibilities scope for his great 
political flair, his judgment of men, his delight in the moving of 
mountains ? Did not his tongue become a little more merciful even 
towards sopranos in his choirs? Had he not discovered a new and 
more absorbing service to music and the coming generation even 
than the preaching of the gospel according to John Sebastian? It was 
a new world to which paralysed humanity awakened in January, 1919, 
and a new mind had fewer preconceptions to shed in taking 
charge of an established institution in a new set of conditions 
in a new atmosphere. The emancipation of women was the 
most obvious sign of change in social life as freedom of counterpoint 
was in musical education. Sir Hugh embraced both: restrictive 
notices separating the sexes were removed from the staircases, the 
five strict species were relegated to their proper place in musical 
studies, New needs called for new men, and Sir Hugh was able with 
expanding numbers to add to his staffa score of men of the most 
distinguished musical minds of the country, whose names we are 
proud to read upon our roll to-day. British opera began to stir 
once more upon its strange, intermittent career : at College the 
operatic channel was deepened by excavations literally at foundation 
level, and energy generously pumped into the study not merely of 
singing but of switch-boards, lighting, costume and other mysteries. 
The same irrigatory process was applied less spectacularly to two new 
plants which bloomed in those expansive years, Aural Training and 
Appreciation. Training was provided for teachers, conductors, 
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and even for the unloved race of critics. Established practices, 
like performance at College concerts, were expanded, and the modest 
student no longer kept his light under a bushel most of his days, 
though the stars of greater magnitude still had ample opportunity 
to shine as of yore. The institution of the Parry Room unlocked 
the library and showed to those of enquiring mind the pathway to 
the humaner letters, and the provision of common-rooms added to 
the gaiety of our social life. 

Yet there was no wielding of a new broom merely for change’s 
sake. The main foundations of the teaching and of the organization 
have been proved in these fifty years to be sound, and they are 
retained as the foundations, whatever alterations may be required in 
the superstructure by the changing conditions of changing years—and 
no one can say, whatever his grievance at our present state of affairs, 
that the musical world is to-day in a state of stagnation, With 
the inspiration behind us of the three great personalities who 
have guided the destinies of the College, in whom the same liberal 
and courageous spirit has been handed on, we have no cause for 
discouragement in face of the problems of the present or fear for the 
uncertainties of the future. 

A. Jubilee is an occasion for a little mild self-congratulation and 
an exchange of compliments. Let us make it the opportunity for an 
expression of gratitude for the wisdom that has guided our College 
in this strange new world, of continuing confidence in its direction 
and of abiding affection for its Director. 


> 


Frank Howss, 


STANFORD IN THE EARLY DAYS 


HE selection of the teaching-staff at the College in 1883 must 

6 have been a difficult task. The very best tuition had been 
promised and was expected. Who was to provide it? There 

was already in existence an honest and healthy, if somewhat old- 
fashioned and unaspiring body of instrumental and singing teachers (not 
well disseminated, but promising, and only lacking opportunity), which 
made it merely necessary to discern who amongst them were the most 
able in their mésier, the most assimilative in their methods and per- 
ceptive in their musical tastes—in short, who were likely to have the 
requisite imagination to mould and direct the performers of the 
future. But in the realm of composition there was no such existent 
body. Creative music of any merit had practically ceased to be. All 
over the country there were choral societies, constantly giving 
concerts, but performing hardly anything other than the works of 
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Handel and Mendelssohn. It was perhaps the vogue of Handel that 
kept alivea certain responsiveness to dignity of thought and utterance 
which the British people have never lost ; but, unfortunately, the 
dignity that could be enjoyed occasionally in public was not carried 
home. ‘There was in those days an enormous amount of domestic 
music-making—much more than there is now. People used to visit 
one another’s houses regularly and frequently for the purpose of 
singing either together or separately. Sometimes, much more rarely, 
they played. ‘That was all to the good. ‘There was very little really 
bad chamber music to play: Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
(though hardly anything of later date, and practically nothing 
British, came their way) were good fare. But the vocal music per- 
formed and enjoyed at these domestic meetings was deplorably poor 
in conception, style and technique, generally set to words of the 
most abject sentimentality, but triumphantly popular. And this was 
all British, Such composers as these were, found their only outlet 
in this kind of stuff, and appeared to do it con amore: in that, and 
in the provision of showy pieces for the pianoforte with repellently 
catchpenny titles,on which many gifted players were tragically brought 
up. ‘There was great musical activity, but little taste, and little 
knowledge of contemporary continental developments. Even the 
cultured amateurs of the day, those who could sce the essential 
feebleness of most of the music then in vogue, could not feel 
comfortable with anything later than Mendelssohn. I remember, 
for instance, Sir George Grove, our first Director, confessing that 
he found Schumann very ‘difficult to get on with! Brahms was 
hardly known at all—save to a few admirers—and Wagner was a 
ruthless iconoclast, who had written an opera called Lohengrin, 
which the Carl Rosa Opera Company sometimes played, and which 
certainly had some thrilling if very wild things in it; but he had 
since gone right off the rails—had become a musical madman, in fact. 

The only really gifted native composer known to the public was 
Sullivan, He had in his comic operas found a vein easy to himself,and 
satisfactory both to the artist and the people at large. But he was at 
the same time one of the most guilty of the purveyors of popular 
ballads. His work showed no sign of being in the line of serious 
musical development. In this state of things the appointment of 
Stanford and Parry to teach composition at the College was an 
inspiration. They were young, cultured, lovers of the classics, 
intelligent, sympathetic to new movements, enthusiastic in their 
pursuit of the art of music, and conscious of the unique Opportunity 
to train young composers presented by their new posts. They were 
only just beginning to be known. Their appointment was, therefore, 
one of those inspired experiments which justify themselves by success. 

My task is to take my mind back fifty years and try to givea 
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Picture of Stantord as he appeared to me. I was not quite fourteen 
when I first went to him as a pupil, practically untaught. He was, 
I remember vaguely, very patient. I did very little work for him, 
mostly because I did not know how to set about it. After two or three 
lessons he discovered that I did not know enough harmony and 
counterpoint, and sent me away to learn more about them. I spent 
a term or so in trying to gei up to his standard in these subjects, 
and then went back to him. From that time my recollection of him 
is much clearer, though doubtless coloured by my extreme youth. 
The impression he made on me was, primarily, one of brilliance. His 
personality had a sort of splendour, as if the hero of a fairy-tale, 
incredibly gifted, miraculously omniscient, had strolled unconcernedly 
into a world of ordinary mortals. Until I got used to it his very 
appearance awed me: his tall, loose figure, his slow walk with its short 
steps, his fair head rising from the collar of his fur coat, his somewhat 
unshapely nose, which one had to admit as a small flaw in his majesty. 
His speech added to the wonder he created in me: his Irish brogue 
grafted on to a Cambridge idiom, his calm, assured, and certain 
manner of utterance seemed to me, accustomed to the vigour of 
provincial dialectics, so masterly, so ideal! Those were indeed his 
great days. Gifted, confident, productive, already important in his 
sphere, gradually winning favour, he seemed to have the world at 
his feet. Hvidently high in the counsels of the College, admired by 
the Director, esteemed by his pupils, he was a force such as this 
generation can hardly realise. 1 was his pupil for nearly five years. 
After all this time the masterfulness of his personality is still my 
most vivid impression—a masterfulness of which his great gifts 
seemed the natural and acceptable consequence. I never thought of 
questioning these gifts. He could do things. Therefore what he 
said was right. And, indeed, now that experience has placed his 
personal glamour into correct focus, it still seems to me that it nearly 
always was. He had an extraordinary sense of style and form. If 
one started a thing fairly well and then lost touch with it and began 
to get discursive or irrelevant, he could always spot the precise place 
«t which it had begun to go wrong, and show one how to put it 
right—generally by extemporising something with amazing aptitude 
and facility. He had hardly any rules to give one. He would say 
“That is too long, me boy,” or ‘That is too short, me boy,” or 
“That wants a better climax,” or ‘“‘That is ugly,” or (a favourite 
word this) “‘That is bad workmanship.” But I do not remember 
his ever saying why these things were. Yet he had a way of making 
one feel that the faults were there, and that they must be avoided ; 
and they somehow became evident and even definable through the 
suggestions he had made for their rectification. If he suspected you 
of having done deliberately slipshod work he would turn towards 
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you and glare, his myopic eyes‘stonily alight behind his glasses, his 
jaw dropped aggressively, and he would say something so superlatively 
scornful that you squirmed with shame. But if he liked your work he 
would go through it very carefully, almost lovingly, letting his quick 
and fertile imagination play upon it, letting you divine that he really 
felt it to be of interest and that he enjoyed taking trouble with it. That 
was perhaps his most outstanding quality as a teacher: he let you 
feel that he had hopes of you—that you were in his view important. 
His rages and his enthusiasms were alike proof of this—the tormer 
as a sort of frenzy over a lost hope, the latter as a sort of rapture 
over a fulfilled ideal. His enthusiasms often led him astray. In his 
natural optimism he valued things too highly. But his pupils were 
encouraged by it, and it worked on the whole for good. He had but 
little method, but he was a constant example of how a controlled 
imagination can develop an initial idea into a finished, interesting 
piece of music. ‘That he was a fine teacher is proved by the fact that 
a list of his pupils would comprise nearly all the best composers we 
have. For myself, I learned most by taking his own works as a 
model; not a good way, but thenI knew no music but Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and a little Beethoven when I first went to him. He 
told me about Brahms, Dvorak and Wagner, and I got to know 
them, but his own Canterbury Pilorims, Three Holy Children, 
Eden and The Bevenge, all of which appeared while I was 
with him, seemed to me to be magnificent music. Their sureness 
of touch, vigour, power of climax, technical facility, thrilled me 
deeply. It is odd to think they are all forgotten except The 
Kovenge. As they came out, in amazingly quick succession, we 
all thought they were Significant, important additions to the 
literature of music. One quality they certainly had, and in that they 
were no bad model, an honesty and accuracy of workmanship which 
never failed, however unreflecting and hasty the invention may have 
been. He used, I believe, to make a point of writing three hours a 
day. His output was enormous. Yet Charles Wood, perhaps the 
most capable critic of our times, could say “Whatever else you may say 
about Stanford, he never wrote a bar that was bad in workmanship.” 

Afterwards I saw more of Stanford, and in different relationships. 
But I shall always remember him as a magnificent teacher, supremely 
intelligent, appreciative, encouraging and instinctively perceptive of 
character—though he was apt to think both too well and too badly 
of people. If a pupil wrote a good sonata he would call it the best 
sonata since Brahms’s last ; ifa work he did not like was brought to him 
he would tell the unfortunate pupil to take it home and burn it. In the 
same way he would say of a College performance of a symphony: “the 
best performance ever given in England, me boy ”’—quite without 
reference to the fact that he had himself conducted it, He had, I think, 
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no conceit of that kind. It went well. In his enthusiastic mind that 
meant it went supremely well. A great figure in those days! Will 
the future give him the place in history that we all expected for 
him? Who knows? But that he is at the moment underrated, I 
have no doubt. 

S. P. WADDINGTON. 


SIR WALTER PARRATT 


Y common consent it is a great man’s privilege to break the 
rules ; and Sir Walter Parratt availed himself of his right to 
the full. Granted that the Art of Teaching is not to be reduced 

to formulas, there are yet certain golden maxims on which all men 
agree—wise and defensible propositions to which every good 
teacher has been led by experience. But the great teacher is sui generis, 
and obeys no decalogue. And so his pupils found in Sir Walter a 
master whose method had, for the most part, to be discarded when 
in later life the pupil himself became a teacher. Whichof us does 
not remember occasions when an “interpretation” was ignored 
while some small detail was elevated into apparently undeserved 
significance, when our master’s attention seemed to be preoccupied 
with a chance visitor rather than with our supremely important 
selves, when we had felt assured of deserving praise and received 
instead a peculiarly bitter brand of sarcasm? And yet which of us 
would not place him in a class by himself as the greatest of 
all teachers ? 

The secret of it, like the secret of all elemental things, is beyond 
travelling. To this day, whenever his pupils foregather, it is still the 
quest of all our reminiscences ; yet no two pupils will ever agree on 
a solution. First and foremost is the fact that his pupils, however 
great their natural laziness, always became transformed—often to 
their own astonishment—into hard workers. He always claimed 
that good fortune had provided him with a long line of brilliant 
pupils, and would have it that his success as a teacher was due to 
this alone; and I think he honestly believed it. But there were 
also many mediocrities who “made good,” and even the talented 
ones will readily admit that without him they might have remained 
merely “clever.” One and all, however, soon found that to become 
his pupil was to accept, cheerfully and voluntarily, a sentence of 
hard labour. 

After that, I think I remember best his insistence on accuracy— 
even finicking accuracy in the early stages—in the minutest detail of 
our work. No matter how good and plausible the result, if it was 
founded, to however small an extent, on the covering up of slovenly 
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foundations the raising of his eyebrows brought a sense of shame 
which was, in itself, a moral training. The organ is the easiest of 
all instruments on which to “ talk big” without being found out, 
and fifty years ago the honesty of the organist was not always and 
everywhere what it should have been. That it is now at least on a par 
with that of other instrumentalists is due so largely to Sir Walter 
that even those fine Players of to-day who were not his pupils 
nevertheless worship at his shrine. 

Lastly, he believed that a musician should be in touch with life. 
An expert himself in various curiously different branches of human 
activity—such as chess and the poetry of Wordsworth—he was also 
interested in and conversant with many other movements which were 
then agitating the serene and complacent surface of Victorian times. 
His volume of Herbert Spencet’s Szciology was almost thread- 
bare, worn out by the handling of many students, and I still possess 
the copy, which he first lent and afterwards gave me, of Galton’s 
Eugenics—a book on a subject scarcely to be mentioned in polite 
society in those dark days. And woe betide the pupil who did not know 
the state of the score in the prevailing Test Match or General Election. 
“Your play can never be more interesting than you are yourself” 
was a saying most of us heard mote than Once, and it remains a text 
on which all students might still ponder. 

Now that the College is fifty years old, and firm in the heatts 
of many lovers, we may well look back and try to imagine the 
feelings of those who were then laying the foundations of a new 
Institution, On the first day it can only have been a place where a 
number of students came together to receive lessons; but if it was to 
live, it had to grow into something which, though at any given 
moment ostensibly nothing but the sum of its teachers and pupils, was 
yet something over and above them, embodying traditions which 
were to mould them, outlasting them all in its vitality and permanence, 
Sir George Grove was a judge of men, and on the original staff were 
many whose personality bore fruit. But it was the organists who 
first caused it to be trumpeted through England that something was 
afire in Kensington Gore, and one and all of them, had they been 
confronted with praise, would have known whence came their 
inspiration; and being for the most part men occupied in quires and 
places where they sing, might well and truly have answered in the 
words of the Psalmist—Non nobis Domine. 

P. C. Buck. 
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ANTONIO ALBERTO VISETTI 


NTONIO ALBERTO VISETTI was born in Dalmatia 
on 13th May, 1846. At an early age he was sent to the 
Conservatoire of Music at Milan, one of the most famous 

Music Schools in the world. 

When his student days ended he was appointed to a position in 
Nice, and thence migrated to England. He had always a passionate 
desire to do this, which perhaps arose from the fact that one of his 
forbears was an Englishwoman, and he felt the call of the blood.” 
He quickly made a position in this country owing to his versatility. 
He played the piano well, and was also a good accompanist, a rare 
combination. He also composed to a limited extent, and had done 
a certain amount of conducting. Finally he decided to settle definitely 
as a teacher of voice production. His knowledge of singing had 
been gained in various countries—Italy, France and England. Much 
he acquired when playing for pupils being trained by the famous 
Italian voice producer Lamperti. At one time he accompanied Adelina 
Patti and from her gleaned much valuable information. 

When the National Training School was opened (the forerunner 
of our present Royal College of Music) he was one of the first Pro- 
fessors to be appointed, and from that time onwards he was always 
an important figure. 

He was a friend of most of the great musicians and littérateurs of 
the day, both English and foreign, owing to his knowledge of music 
generally and the fact that he had read much in many languages. As 
a teacher of singing he was a great personality, especially to those 
ready and anxious to work; to the more casual worker he seemed 
uninterested and unhelpful, but if a pupil came to a lesson well 
prepared, then he gave of his very best. 

Work was the love of his life, everything else being subservient 
to it. Though he worked in other musical centres, the Royal College 
of Music was his lodestar. He was on the Board of Professors, and 
his quick judgment and experience were often a great help in times 
of difficulty or doubt. His character was one of great charm, and 
the longer one knew him the more one realised it. He was most 
generous of his time to a promising pupil, as he was of other gifts 
when they were asked of him. 

In 1880 the King of Italy conferred on him the Order of the 
Crown of Italy as a mark of that country’s esteem and appreciation 
of the work done by one of her citizens. Later in life he became a 
naturalised Englishman. 

He continued as a Professor at College until his death, a long and 
honourable service much appreciated by all who worked with him, 

Acnes Nicuouts Harry, C.B.E, 
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GEORGE WATSON 


O write of one’s predecessors may be to give hostages to 
T criticism, for an adequate tribute may but serve to underline 
the shortcomings of a succeeding generation; but George 
Watson, Secretary and First Registrar of the College, and Frank 
Pownall, his successor, possessed, each in his own Way, so many fine 
qualities as to be quite outside the ordinary range of comparative 
estimates, and to leave me free to remember them as personal friends 
from my earliest school days till the end of their lives, George Watson 
I knew in the very early "eighties, when, as a small boy, I heard 
strange legends of the marvellous work he was doing in the organi- 
sation of a new Music College, forming Committees, raising funds 
for Scholarships, and interesting music lovers all over the country in 
this project of the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII); his labours 
were fully rewarded, for the College was able to open on a solid 
financial foundation with numerous Open and Close Scholarships 
made possible by his untiring energy and persuasiveness. No wonder 
that the Prince of Wales, when presiding at an Annual Meeting at 
Marlborough House, made special reference to George Watson and 
crowned the Mceting’s acclamations with his own “ Bravo, Watson |” 
Looking back on his life, I should say that his two great qualities 
were a genius for finance and a thirst for work. In the early days of 
the Associated Board, he thought nothing of doing a day’s work in 
Kensington and then going offto the Board and working on till ten, 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night. Such exhausting labours could not but 
exact a heavy toll, and his efforts in connection with the State Opening 
of the new College building in 1894 were followed by a breakdown 
from which he could never completely recover, though he was active 
to the last, even working at the College till the day before his death. 
Those who worked with him in his great days, professors and 
staff alike, knew him as a man of fine impulses and quick decisions, 
full of sympathy with young people when he felt that they had right 
on their side, but only so far as they did not defy authority ; out of 
College he was the kindly friend and host, as many of us still remember 
who spent delightful hours with him and Mrs. Watson (happily still with 
us), either at their London house, or at their charming bungalow over- 
looking the Medway near Rochester. That was the time when he was 
indeed himself, telling and listening to good stories (he and Sir George 
Grove kept each other plentifully supplied) and enjoying life as happily 
as a boy without care. That so splendid a life should end so soon 
(he was only 48) was a calamity to Music no less than to the 
College, and this the whole musical world felt with the Prince of 
Wales when he said that “ it will be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
find a worthy successor to George Watson.” CraupE AVELING. 
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IFFICULT, indeed, it was to find a worthy successor to 
George Watson, as the President had said, but, with the 
guidance of the Director, Sir Hubert Parry, the Council 
succeeded, and lo, here was Frank Pownall, yet a fourth hero of my 
youth. Grove, Watson, Parry and Pownall, these four, were all 
giants to me years before College times, but perhaps Pownall was 
my favourite giant, and this for a selfish reason. He was, to us 
Westminsters, not only the famous Old Westminster oarsman and 
legal luminary, but our tower of strength, our sheet-anchor, at the 
School Concerts. Year after year he would come down to the school and 
sing in his own splendid way those Handel arias that take a real man 
to sing them, but our chief joy was when he helped us in our 
choruses of those simple-minded days, say, Gaul’s Holy City or 
Fox’s Jackdaw of Rheims, and we basses (I might be singing bass 
that year) would cluster round him confidently to get the “ note,” that 
first note that counts. “Don’t come in till Mr. Pownall does,” we 
boys would signal to each other when the Stage was set fora bass 
lead. ‘Ready? Go!” our stroke would whisper, and, somewhat in 
his wake, I fear, we basses would blare out a fugato lead with that 
imperturbable brutality that is only heard at school concerts. 

It is this readiness, nay, eagerness to help the lame dog that has 
always been to me the keynote of Frank Pownall’s character as I 
knew him in the after-days at College, almost overshadowing other 
great qualities he possessed in measure full to overflowing. Not 
only would he help, practically and eflectually, all who sought his 
aid, student and professor alike, but he would go even further than 
this, and seemed always on the look-out for some new good deed to 
do. A struggling student would find the fees quietly paid; a 
convalescent would be spared the worry of Ways and means 
after an illness ; while, as to sound advice, many still remember 
how he smoothed out their great problems and made life for 
them more easy to understand. (In this connection it is 
betraying mo secret to recall the whole-hearted co-operation 
of Mrs. Pownall who, we all rejoice to know, is celebrating 
our Jubilee with the youngest of us.) Frank Pownall could 
get at the crux of a situation and make the student look it squarely 
in the face; then he would find a solution and be surprised at the 
gratitude heaped upon him. 

It was this spontaneous desire to do good by stealth that made 
him so lovable, all the more lovable because he would not realise or 
confess to its existence. I remember saying to him once, after one 
of these interviews, “that boy should be very grateful to you.” 
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“Grateful!” he answered, “Why should he be grateful for any- 
thing? He never asked to be born!” 

From one quality of a man you may learn something of his whole 
nature, ‘Ex pede Herculem,’ but this side of Frank Pownall was 
never widely known, for it was with a very silent footfall that he did 


his good deeds. 
GA: 


CLAUDE AVELING 


DIFFIDENT and shy young man might have been seen, just 

thitty-nine years ago, wandering about those sandy wastes 

behind the Albert Hall, of which the Director spoke in his 
last address. Just down from Christ Church, Oxford, where he was 
an Exhibitioner, his knowledge of London may (?) have been defined 
by the bounds of Westminster School, where he had been a scholar. 
There is, however, to date, no record or his having strayed so far 
before, and but for his chance meeting with Sir George Grove 
on those sandy wastes, he might still, as he was then, be trying to 
find the R.C.M. Having been appointed Assistant to Sir George, he 
was surprised at being sent home by him for a fortnight, as “there 
was nothing for him to do,” the change to the new building being 
the reason. Those who know Claude Aveling may picture him in 
his impatience counting the days, not to the holidays, but to the 
interesting work opening out before him. 

In any institution such as our College, there will always be 
found at least one whose personality seems to grow with it and whose 
presence is taken for granted as surely as one of its corner-stones. 
Aveling is an institution just as is the College. In those early days, 
when one spoke of Dr. Parry and Dr. Stanford, and when such 
names as Vaughan Williams and Holst were unknown to the world, 
he sat in his little room gathering the threads of his work, finding 
out how things went, and as Director’s Assistant giving a 
friendly word of advice to any who sought it. There he sat, day by 
day and year by year, contributing by his versatile gifts in countless 
ways to the success of the College, for the behoof of its students 
and even for its professors, when they needed it! And now he reigns 
serenely in his charming room, as did his beloved colleague, Frank 
Pownall, whom he succeeded as Registrar, 

But Claude Aveling shines in another sphere, for his literary gifts 
are brilliant, many and varied. His publications cover a large field 
in both original work and translation ; as an accomplished editor, 
learned in several languages, his influence is wide and his opinion 
is constantly sought and highly valued. His musical knowledge and 
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his critical faculty enable him to speak with authority on music also 
as well as letters. 

In lighter vein, of his many clever and amusing sketches written 
for and produced at the College Union “At Homes” those who 
heard it specially cherish “ A.R.C.M.,” which was recently revived 
for a second performance. It was singularly happy in its portrayal 
of the examination ordeal. The skit on the examiners reading the 
paper with utter disregard for the wretched candidate (or were there 
not two, each performing different tests ?) was screamingly funny, 
while the scramble for tea when it was brought in was a delightful 
touch, if something of a libel ! 

Years ago he and I had a joint request for a school song. It 
was demanded at short notice for a terminal function at the school 
where Miss Elisabeth Aveling and my daughters were educated, not 
100 miles from the College. I was then living in the suburbs, and 
one Monday night Aveling telephoned the words he had written and 
I rang him up again the same night and sang to him what I 
had composed. He put me straight (as usual) on more than one 
musical point and the song was finished, printed and sung at the 
school on the Friday following ; it is, I believe, still in use. 

It is interesting to think of the amazing advance in English 
music Aveling has witnessed since he joined the College Staff in 1894. 
Many of those now prominent as composers or performers and 
those who to-day exert so much influence on the fortunes of national 
musical art may trace something to him and his quiet criticism, and 
when we think of the many young people who will one day come to 
College and afterwards figure largely in the musical activities of 
England, we may still hope for them that the Registrar wields his 
influence in the same beneficent and genial manner as he does to-day. 

W. G. Aucock, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE cartoons reproduced by generous permission of the 
T Proprietors from Punch of 1882 and 1883 show in a more 

striking way than any words could do, the extent to which the 
foundation of the College under Royal auspices had seized the public 
imagination. The collection of large sums of money for the art of 
Music is usually a matter of some difficulty in this country : Punch’s 
Pictures show how it came to be successfully accomplished. The 
public, and indeed also the more esoteric, significance of the Arion 
cartoon, is explained by Mr. Aveling. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Minstrels include the most prominent figures of English public life of 
the day. Students of social ochestration will observe that the Duke 
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of Edinburgh is leading (he appears also in the Nursery Ryhme sheet) ; 
the Duke of Albany is playing at the next desk. Among the wind 
players are Cardinal Manning (flute), the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(bassoon), the Earl of Roseberry (bagpipes), Lord Hartington 
(trombone), Sir Charles Dilke (bombardon), Sir John Gorst (trumpet) 
and Mr. Brand, Speaker of the Commons (Jews’ Harp) ; while the 
percussion, led by Mr. Gladstone (bones), includes Sir Stafford 
Northcote (tambourine), Mr. Mundella (cymbals), and a drummer 
whom no one now seems able to recognise. 

The Nursery Rhyme is a topical appropriation and adaption by 
Punch’s artist of the drawing in R. Caldecott’s Second Collection of 
Pictures and Songs (Routledge). The little dog is of course, not 
Caldecott’s but Punch’s, and the portrait of Sullivan is not to be found 
on the belly of the Cat’s fiddle. The nursery community has swelled 
in numbers at the call of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales standing at 
the receipt of subscriptions, but all the rest are of Caldecott’s own 
company, who have taken advantage of the opening of the new Royal 
Conservatoire. 

The picture of the old Concert Hall, officially described as 
the Temporary Great Hall and unofficially known as the Tin 
Tabernacle, is reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors 
from an article in Cassell’s Magazine for September, 1898, written by 
Frank Banfield, and kindly supplied by Miss B. Chambers, of South- 
sea. The original photograph and the block made from it are no 
longer in existence, and the reproduction has only been possible 
from the printed page of thirty-five years ago. Nevertheless many 
of the players can be identified, and among them the following 
have been recognised :—Véiolins ; Marie Motto at the first desk, 
Daisy Wishart (Mrs. George Woodhouse), Mildred Bowden Smith, 
Beatrice La Palme, and at the extreme tight—among the seconds, 
Hadyn Wood in an Eton collar. Violas: Edward Behr, our Indian 
correspondent, and the Hon. Mrs. Spencer. Véoloncellos: our 
MAGAzINE Secretary, Winifred Bowden-Smith on the extreme right 
in the back row, R. Grimson and Alice Elieson. Wind: Eli Hudson 
(Flute), — Leonard (Clarinet), — Cox (Bassoon), and Gustav Holst 
(Trombone). Drums: our former Editor, T. F. Dunhill. Sir Charles 
Stanford at the desk had just given the order “Adagio” as the 
exposure was to be along one. Sir Hubert Parry is just below on 
the floor of the hall, but enquiry has so far failed to reveal the identity 
of any one of the others in the audience. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL—Manen 11, 1882 
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HARMONY: OR, THE PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL MINSTRELS, 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprictors of “Punch” 
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1883 THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION 


ie point of this cartoon, to Collegians past and present, is a 
simple one: the Prince of Wales opened the College and the 

Fisheries Exhibition in the same week of May, 1883, and the 
College was on the boundary of the Exhibition. A great feature of 
this Exhibition was its lakes and fountains, so what more natural 
than that His Royal Highness should be pictured as a new Arion 
making music on the high seas? But there is also a personal point, 
of no account then, but perhaps interesting to-day. Among the 
visitors on the same day in that great week in May were two small 
schoolboys of the same age, named Allen and Aveling, one shy but 
a little precocious, the other forward but given to banting on 
netves. (No prize for guessing which was which.) One came from 
the East (Westminster), the other from the West (Reading), so the 
twain did never meet at the Exhibition. But, supposing that they had 
met, what would either of them have thought if the other had said 
to him (go on guessing as to which would have condescended to 
speak first): “I’ve never seen you before, and I don’t look forward 
to seeing you again” (continue guessing). ‘Here are fountains ; 
over there is a brand new College of Music; but it’s not grand 
enough for exquisites like you and me” (still continue guessing), 
“So some day they’re going to build us, here, on this very spot 
where we are standing by the fountains, a much finer and much 
bigger College with two staircases, where we shall spend the happiest 
and saddest years of our lives, and I shall see more of your ugly 


face than I want to” (stop guessing). 
C.A. 


1894 THE NEW BUILDING 


AY 2nd, 1894! A great day truly, and one of rejoicing and 

| V gratitude to the beneficent Yorkshireman who gave to 

England a building worthy to house its new Royal Conser- 

vatoire and so made it possible to expand the cultivation of Music in 

every direction. I allude of course to Mr. Samson Fox, the generous 
donor of the New R.C.M. in Prince Consort Road. 

I am sure however that I shall be voicing the feelings of many 
pupils when I say that leaving the old place was a wrench, and a big one. 
As one of the students and a niece of a Scholar in the very carly 
old College days, I remember most acutely the feeling of strangeness 
and even loneliness when we first took up our abode in the new stately 
building. 
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The old College was dark; true !_ It had one staircase ; the 
rooms were small ; there were few facilities for practice, none of any 
kind for games or excercise between classes. Yet there it was 3; we 
knew the best and the worst of it, and it was—Home! Can anyone 
imagine now in the rush and stress of the present day, all sitting down 
to lunch together while the Director, then Sir George Grove, solemnly 
carved the joint ? Yet so it was in the earliest days, and extremely 
cheery lunches they were too. 

We moved to a large half-furnished building, with, it seemed to 
us, miles of passages and innumerable stairs to climb to get to our 
various classrooms, There were lots of new rules which to us seemed 
absurd, though doubtless the authorities must have had their reasons 
for making them. I allude primarily to the “Male” and “Female” 
Staircases down which no one of the opposite sex was allowed to go 
even though the required classroom was on that side of the building 
and going by your own staircase meant a big défour. Was this rule 
always kept? I wonder! Then, too, the glass doors, until it was 
intimated that idle curiosity was not encouraged, caused the more 
timid pupils to be plunged into confusion during lessons and practices 
by listeners and spectators outside. 

Such however was the enthusiasm of the Director, the Professors, 
Staff and Pupils that it took but a very little time to settle down and 
appreciate the great advantages we were getting. 

At that time the College was surrounded by waste land with 
here a heap of stones and there a mound of grass. A dozen 
adventurous Students, of whom I was one, started the idea ofa lunch 
picnic out of doors. The scheme grew and ended by twelve of us 
inviting Mrs. Bindon (Lady Superintendent) and eleven staid 
Professors ! Among the guests were The Director, Sir Walter Parratt, 
Sir C. V. Stanford, and Mr. Visetti. They enjoyed themselves as 
much as we did and I think everyone was late for their classes that 
afternoon | 

The Opening Ceremony was, as everyone knows, performed by 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales (the late King Edward) and was a most 
impressive aflair The good wishes for the prosperity of the College, 
which the Prince expressed with great sincerity, have certainly brought 
well-deserved success, and the lasting interest which the Royal Family 
has always shown is once more intimated by Their Majesties’ gracious 
attendance at our present Jubilee Ceremonial. 

I cannot help a slight feeling of amusement on looking at the 
old programme to see the music played by the Band of the rst Life 
Guards during a long and tedious wait till the hour for the arrival 
of the Royal party. No one can be accused of having made it too 
highbrow as the programme included such things as “ Excelsior,” 
“English Beauty ” (a valse), and “The Better Land” ! 
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The official baptism of music, however, was quite another matter 
and the choice of programme wholly suitable to the occasion. We 
read :— 

As the Procession moves up the Hall the Solemn March Srom Glucks 
“Alceste” will be played by the College Orchestra. 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales and other Members of the Royal 
Family have taken their places on the Dais, Wagner's Overture to “ Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnburg” will be performed by the College Orchestra, 
conducted by Professor C. V. Stanford, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Mr. Samson Fox, the Donor of the Building, will then read and present 
an address to His Royal Highness, the President, on behalf of the Council. 

His Royal Highness will read a Gracious Reply, handed to him hy the 
Secretary of State. 

An Ode specially written hy Mr. A.C. Swinbunre, set to music hy Mr. 
Charles Wood, M.A., Mus.Bac., formerly ‘Morley Scholar” of the 
College, will then be performed by the Orchestra and Chorus of the College, 
conducted by the Composer. 

The Official Programme alludes to the ceremony taking place in 
the “Temporary Great Hall.” I should like to mention that the 
only name we all knew it by was “the Old Tin Tabernacle.” + 

The final word about that historic occasion must be one of 
appreciation for that great lady, Madame Albani, who sang the 
National Anthem like one inspired. Whenever she came to the 
College she became one of us and was rightly beloved by all. 

I wish the task of writing this little article had been entrusted to 
worthier hands than mine, but I have taken my courage in both 
hands, and I can honestly say that I do not believe there is a pupil, 
past or present, who loves the College more than I do or who 
appreciates more thoroughly the musical education got from it during 
the six years I was there. 

May the next fifty years prosper in the same way as the first fifty, 
and more also | 


Enrp Dicxens. 
t See illustration on page 31.—Eb, 
1901 
THE OPENING OF THE CONCERT HALL 


HAVE been asked to write about the opening of the Concert 
I; Hall. I now find, on consulting old files, that there were 

three, if not four, such occasions. Put poetically, one might say 
the process resembled the opening of a flower, and that it wasa symbol 
of the “lasting spring” made by Orpheus and sung by Shakespeare. 
Or more occultly, it might be called the fulfilment of that omen of 
two sunrises in one morning which the producer achieved in the 
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historic performance of Wagner’s Fliegende Hollander at the old 
Lyceum when the Royal College of Music (many years ahead of 
Bayreuth) gave the opera as originally intended without any break 
between the scenes. 

However that may be, the Concert Hall came as the fulfilment 
of a long cherished intention. The College had moved into the 
Present building in 1894, at which time funds only permitted the 
erection of a temporary hall. It was made of corrugated iron, bare, 
bleak and barrel-roofed, quite unbeautiful to look at, but quite 
lovely to hear. A hall to be heard and not seen! + 

Some years later the permanent hall was begun from the designs 
of Mr. Sidney Smith, F.R.I.B.A. By the summer term of 1901 it 
was ready. I remember, for I was a present student then, how Sir 
Hubert Parry gave his Opening Day address to the pupils in the red 
brick room on the ground floor, now the Parry Opera Theatre, which 
supported the Hall, and how at the end of the address we were all 
taken up the artists’ staircase, through a door, and into the vaulting 
spaciousness of the new Hall. White and bright, it dazzled like a 
snow mountain. No furniture broke the great expanse—only the 
organ, given by Sir Hubert Parry, was already in place—and while we 
stood there Sir Walter Parratt played a Bach Choral Prelude (I think 
it was) that passed over us in drowning billows of sound. Light 
and sound seemed to become one . . - people who only know 
the Hall to-day can have no conception of its resonance when young 
and untamed. 

A few weeks later, on Friday, 31st May, at 7-45, came a 
preliminary Trial Concert. From a coign of vantage among the 
First Violins I could see the crowded hall, the é/i/e in the Council 
gallery, the eager faces of the orchestra, and watch, as the summer 
dusk deepened, how the clere-story windows shone out above our 
heads with a marvellous blue colour more beautiful than any stained 
glass in the world. It was given by the sky itself. No one ever 
sees it now because other buildings have sprung up around us. Nor 
shall I forget the intense exhilaration as, conducted by Sir Charles 
Stanford, we “played in” our Hall with the Overture to Die Meister- 
singer. OF the solos that followed I recall Haydn Wood’s brilliance 
in Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, the extra- 
ordinarily mature style and nimble pedalling of William Harris (now 
the distinguished organist of St. George’s, Windsor) in Bach’s St. 
Anne Fugue, and Cicely Gleeson White’s majestic singing of “ Die 
Allmacht”’ (Schubert). But Samuel Epstein’s air from Figaro, Ethel 
Wilson’s performance of the Andante and Finale from Tschaikowsky’s 





t Readers may get some idea of its appearance from the picture on page 31.—Ep. 
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Pianoforte Concerto, and the Madrigal contributed by the Choral 
Class are only hazy memories. With Brahms’s D major Symphony 
my memories glow again; to play in it was an ecstasy. That 
ended the concert; the crowds dispersed. I, always slow at putting 
away my violin, was this night slower than ever. Presently I caught 
the sound of music from the deserted Hall. I crept back. The 
lights were lowered. Only the organ was still lit up. Sic Hubert 
Parry sat at the console, extemporizing to Mr. and Mrs. Pownall and 
one or two other friends. I have never heard anything like it, before 
or since. He seemed to move in spirit through a world wholly of 
music ; the sounds poured out beneath his fingers with a splendour I 
cannot describe. This was music “not its semblance, but itself.” 

A fortnight later, on 13th June, came the Inaugural Concert. 
The afternoon was hot and grey, and the Duke of Cambridge 
sat ina great red leather chair at the front of the hall, undisturbed 
by the zeal with which the young people on the platform 
above his head were thundering out their Hosannas (Gibbons) and 
the processional glories of the Overture to Die Meistersinger. The 
solo “stars” at this concert were Putnam Griswold, an American 
bass who afterwards made a big name in his short career, Haydn 
Wood, of whose brilliant violin playing Sir Hubert once said, 
“Canaries ain’t in it! ’, Harold Wilde, who sang Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Onaway,” Ethel Wilson, and Esmé Atherden, who is now Mrs. 
Walter Hyde. The orchestra included a number of pupils who have 
since become well-known, among them Frank Bridge, Ivor James, 
Pedro Morales, Miran Lucas, Charles Souper, Claud Hobday, our 
Mr. Goldie, and Sidney Smith as drummer, now known as Herbert 
Ferrers the composer. A crowning event ended the afternoon— 
the ‘Ode to Music,” which Sir Hubert had composed for the occa- 
sion. No one hearing it now can understand the fervency of our 
feelings as we then performed it. I recall the very tones of Cicely 
Gleeson White, Esmé Atherden, Edith Bingham-Hall, Walter Hyde 
and Samuel Epstein in the solos, the thrill of the organ solo entry, 
the passionate aspiration “Music, be this thy temple hourly blessed.” 
For us it was no pious abstraction, but an intensely personal 
experience. 

The Ode was repeated at a Concert on 23rd July and should have 
been given again on Monday, 24th February, 1902, in honour of the 
visit of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales. On the morning 
of the day we members of the orchestra were horrified to receive 
telegrams announcing that the concert had been postponed. In 
comparison to our fears of a national calamity the news of a small- 
pox scare, caused by a casual porter, came as a relief. But it was a 
terrific business none the less. The College was fumigated from top 
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to bottom; even the cat was included, who, poor thing, had always 
been eccentric, and now became more fantastic than ever. 

All ended well. The postponed concert took place on 27th May 
in the gracious presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
day was among the greatest in the annals of College. Sir Charles 
Stanford was in his element conducting the National Anthem; we 
felt we excelled ourselves in the Overture to William T: ell; the Choral 
Class sang Brahms’s “Vineta” and “Stanford’s « Cupid and 
Rosalind,” Winifred Smith played the Adagio from Bruch’s Con- 
certo No. 2, Kitty Anderson sang the Bolero from Verdi’s Vépres 
Siciliennes, and once again we performed the Parry Ode. My final 
recollection of that day was the sight of Sir Hubert bowing low as 
he escorted the Prince and Princess. 


The Concert Hall was really open at last. 
Marion M. Scorr. 


1903-1924 -1927 
THE COLLEGE AND SIR ERNEST PALMER 


LMOST the first name I learned to know well as a child 
A was the name of Palmer ; being Reading-born, that was only 

reasonable. In those early days the name was associated with 
delightful things to eat, and as one passed over the bridge to play 
among the Abbey ruins, there were also the glorious odours of 
biscuit baking which appealed strongly to the young appetite even 
in those ancient surroundings. Reading owes a great deal to the 
Palmers. Its University largely owes its existence to Palmer family. 
The Great Western Railway owes a good deal to Reading, for by 
passing through the town the Railway came across Ernest Palmer 
and at once saw that “he was a good thing” and secured him for 
their own purposes. 

As a boy Palmer went to Malvern and was slightly senior to another 
boy called Henry Hadow (now Sir Henry), and among other experiences 
which came to him while at school was a well-remembered viva voce 
examination, by the celebrated Dr. Spooner, in course of which theques- 
tion “ How do you crystallize an opinion into a dogma”? ?—which 
entirely bowled Palmer out. He confesses that he is still seeking the 
answer to-day. My opinion is that he got the question wrong and this 
was shared by Warden Spooner himself, of whom I asked the answer in 
Palmer’s presence. It says much for Malvern that his music was 
kept going. No one could have knocked it out of him for it 
was too deeply set. Most of you associate Sir Ernest with musical 
beneficence, but I have heard him play many times. He has got a 
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much more kindly touch than many better known players, and I take 
it, that as a lover of music he is less violent with the instrument 
than some more famous pianists who give the impression of bearing 
a serious grudge against it. But his kindness towards the instrument 
is nothing to his kindness towards those who play it or who write 
for it. It was in 1913 that I met Ernest Palmer at a banquet 
of the Musicians’ Company, when I found myself seated next to 
him. Reading men require no introduction to each other (at least 
they don’t wait for it) and he said to me “What do you think of 
my fund?” I said “I think it could do a lot more than it does.” 
I saw in a moment that we had “clicked”? on a subject 
very dear to his heart. It was impertinent on my part, but well 
meant and kindly received. From that night began a friendship 
which has brought me great happiness, for in Ernest Palmer 
one found not only a warm personal friend but a friend to all 
musicians who really cared about music. He had already become a 
benefactor to music and the College. His magnificent Fund, known 
everywhere as the Patron’s Fund of the Royal College of Music, had 
been given in 1903, to King Edward, our Founder and Patron. It was 
unique as a gift, and its operations have been of the greatest value to 
British musicians and especially to composers. The list of works by 
British composers brought out by the Fund is remarkable. 

Only a year or two after I was summoned to the responsible 
task of succeeding Parry, I was driving home from a dinner 
with Ernest Palmer, when he said to me that as he had been 
able to do something to help Hubert Parry he would like to do 
something to help me. Would I consider whether there were some- 
thing that would help the College? I replied that I would most 
gratefully do so. 

Now that little conversation in a taxi, which resulted in the very 
original and valuable Opera Study Fund is just of a piece with Sir 
Ernest’s whole attitude towards the R.C.M. and music. ‘ What can 
I do to help the College?” and the College has long since regarded 
him as its good fairy. He has all the qualities if not the bodily measure 
of a fairy. Wherever you go in the College you see signs of his 
beneficence. The glory of the Inner Hall as you go through to the 
Concert Hall isan example. As Director it is impossible adequately 
to express the obligations he has put us under or the gratitude every- 
one feels towards him. His kindness of heart and his splendid 
generosity have been as enduring and beneficial as the sun in its 
course. 

But if you had the opportunity, as I have had, of secing him in the 
great railway world (I haveoftentravelledin his company) in any country 
where a railway exists, then you are in the presence of real power. 
Trains are stopped or started at his nod. Carriages are reserved as 
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if by magic—arrivals and departures take on the qualities of a royal 
progress, and all this because on his watch-chain and in his pocket- 
book there lie hidden talismans of great potency. He is endowed 
with something very like the magic carpet and the troubles of 
travelling are turned to delight. How does he come to be 
possessed of these extraordinary powers ? The answer is simple. He 
is Deputy-Chairman of the finest railway in the world, and carries the 
insignia of his office in the modest hiding of his waistcoat pocket. 

I have noticed that musicians, especially Sir Walter Alcock and 
Henry Ley, have a curiously weak spot also for all railways, and 
particularly for the Great Western. I think it may be said that in 
Ernest Palmer they have the patron saint of their two devotions. 

As the senior Vice-President of the College, Chairman of the 
Executive and Finance Committees, first Fellow of the College, and 
most of all, as Ernest Palmer, he belongs to the R.C.M., and the 
R.C.M, rejoices in its possession of him as one of its greatest assets. 


H.P.A. 


1904-1906 
THE UNION AND THE “ MAGAZINE ” 


T is difficult to believe that there was ever a time when we had 
iI no R.C.M. Union; no Union-Room, no Notice-board, no “At 
Homes,” no tea-parties, no Hon. Officers (oh but yes, they 
were there all right, some of them). You may well ask how 
the College managed to drag itself along at all. It was simply because 
of the immensely superior quality of the students of those days. 

I suppose we knew that degeneration must set in, after our time; 
at any rate several of us had wanted the Union and tried various 
little experiments towards it for some years before it actually took 
shape. Our idea, I think, was a simple one; that our College was 
the ‘best ever,” and that we positively refused to leave it. It was 
only when we began, with the constant help and guidance of Sir Hubert 
Parry and Mr. Pownall, to make some rules and frame 2 constitution 
that the size and scope of such a Body became gradually clear to us. 
No wonder that Sir Hubert sometimes, quite gently, put the brake 
on or produced an obstacle or two, just to see whether we really 
meant business. 

There was the MaGazing, too; and without that encouraging 
evidence of what students conld accomplish when they made up their 
minds to it, I doubt if the Union could have had such an auspicious 
beginning. The MaGazing was a promising two-year-old by the 
time the first Annual General Meeing of the Union was held in 1906, 
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and the two have worked together and helped each other ever since. 
It was a proud day when the MaGazine could inscribe on its title- 
page the additional words ‘“‘and Official Organ of the R.C.M. 
Union.” Before that could happen, what hours of work, what 
interminable discussions on the umbrella-stand (by the way, where 
do the students sit nowadays? Oh, of course, they have Common- 
rooms, pampered creatures !), what great days and exciting moments 
and historic meetings there were ! 


After a time the Union settled into its stride and gradually became 
the accepted and essential feature of the life of the College that it is 
to-day. The Annual General Meetings in January, the periodic 
meetings of the General Committee, the quiet work of the Loan 
Fund (that was indeed an inspiration on the part of Dr. Daymond), 
the dinners and dances and tea-parties, and as a foundation of it all 
the true esprit de corps which had always vitalised the College even in 
pre-Union days, all combined to make our title a genuine reality—a 
“ Union of Past and Present Students and Friends.” 


As for the Annual ‘‘ At Homes ” in the Concert Hall, they should 
have an epic poem all to themselves (perhaps A.A.C. is writing 
one? +), to tell of the miraculous smoothness of every detail of 
organisation, even from the first time of all when there was no “last 
year” to look back upon and to surpass, of the many fine artists who 
have delighted to honour the Union, of the ever-increasing brilliance 
of the “rags” after supper, and of the ridiculous funniments of 
earlier years—the “Chips” Quartet, for instance, or the Professors’ 
Toy Symphony | 

I did not mean, when I began this article, to be quite so remini- 
scent; evidently I am becoming the complete old fogey. And now 
Ihave not space left to tell the rest of the Union’s story, how it 
gtew up, and survived even the War and the grievous loss of many 
of its Founders, how it came of age, and how its second President 
took charge of it and guided it into fresh fields, and how it has 
acquired Honorary Members of great distinction, and how Miss Marion 
Scott has never stopped being Hon. Secretary from the first moment 
until this day, nor Miss Darnell and Dr. Shinn ceased from guarding 
its exchequer, and how it is completely impossible to imagine the 
College without it. But it is all summed up, in my own mind, by 
thinking of the Union as simply the translation into a larger and 
more official form of that ever-ready welcome and friendliness which 
the College has always shown to us all, to the humble and ordinary 
as well as to the famous and distinguished, opening its hospitable door 
and greeting with its only-too-familiar noises the returning droppers- 
i ae eee ee 

+Alas J his muse has not responded to our Editorial invitation, 
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in, exactly as in the days of their youth. In other words, the Union 
is just the fulfilment of that simple notion which we had at the 
beginning, that it would be quite impossible ever to leave the best 


College in the world. 
Puase M. WAurTERs. 


1921 THE PARRY ROOM 


HE Council Memorial to Sir Hubert had been that very valuable 
addition to the possibilities of the College, the Opera Theatra. 
But many of us felt that we should like to join in giving 
something in the foundation of which all of us might join; some- 
thing that would perpetuate his name and some of the ideals for 
which that name stood. It could not, of course, be on a large scale, 
as the Opera Theatre had been, but it would be something in which 
we could all havea share. Much deliberation took place over the 
form it should take. Common Rooms, a Fellowship, an Organ and 
Composition Scholarship—many objects were suggested, but the 
improbability of collecting sufficient money to make any of them 
really worthy stood in the way. Ultimately, one of them—a Reading 
Room—was left for consideration. At that time the valuable 
reference library of the College, housed in the two end bays of No. go, 
was rendered almost useless, at any rate to students, owing to lack of 
facilities for using it. We used to look in at the glass door at the 
end and see upon the shelves the books that many of us wished to 
read; but the only furniture that the middle room contained was a 
number of cases of strange musical instruments, standing on the 
floor; valuable, no doubt, but affording no accommodation for 
would-be readers except as leaning props. It was therefore decided 
at a General Meeting of the College that the Memorial should be a 
Reading Room, but not a new one; that we should transform the 
middle room of No. go into a genuine place for study and for making 
use of the College Library; that it should be called the Parry Room; 
that its shelves should contain books not only on music but also on 
general subjects, including poetry and essays, thus keeping on the 
tradition of one of Sir Hubert’s great ideals for his students—that of 
widening their minds by general reading and not limiting their 
interests to music. 

A good deal had to be done—the organ that stood in the west 
bay was taken down and put up again in the room just outside; the 
cases of instruments were removed, the middle room was furnished, 
and became the Parry Room. 

Those who were responsible for carrying out the scheme hope 
that they succeeded in giving the desired feeling to the room from 
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the start. Silence in any part of a School of Music is unattainable ; 
but, though it cannot be pretended that there is silence in its surround- 
ings, within the Parry Room itself the feeling is one of quiet pro- 
duced by the working of studious minds. No one climbs those 
flights of stairs unless they really wish for quiet in which to work. 

The College Library is now accessible, and is largely and 
appreciatively used; the shelves in the Parry Room are gradually 
being filled with books of value and general interest, and those who 
remember Sir Hubert’s love for fowers will not be surprised to know 
that there are always flowers there. 


Emity DAyMoNpD. 


fal 
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‘“G” AND SIR HUBERT 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
FIRST TWO DIRECTORS 


N contributing these supplementary reminiscences of the two 
| first Directors of the R.C.M. I intend as far as possible to avoid 
repeating what I have already written about them, and to take 
for my motto the words in the message sent by the King to the 
parents of those who fell in the War: “See to it that those who 
come after do not forget him.” Not that there is much danger of 
these two remarkable men being forgotten at the Royal College, 
where in stone or on canvas or in the adornment and equipment of 
the building there are so many reminders of their work and worth. 
But something may be added, for the benefit of the younger 
generation who never saw or spoke to them, to recall “the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still.” 

No biographer, however modern, can afford to dispense with the 
example of Plutarch in his “Parallel Lives.” In this instance the 
method cannot be closely followed, for Plutarch chose his pairs from 
Greek and Roman history. But his use of anecdotes to illustrate 
resemblances and contrasts is always helpful, and can be profitably 
imitated in the case of these two great Englishmen. 

“G” and Sir Hubert were both men of immense industry, 
mental activity and versatility, In ‘“G’s” case it was more marked 
when one considers the successive phases of his career—an engineer, 
under George Stephenson at the Menai Bridge; a builder of light- 
houses in the West Indies ; then switching off to art and letters and 
administrative work as Secretary to the Royal Society of Arts, 
Manager of the Crystal Palace, one of the founders of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, and finally Director 
of the Royal College of Music. Sir Hubert was for a short time at 
Lloyd’s, but on his early retirement made music the main business 
of his life, as composer, teacher, and historian. Yet his interests 
were as widely diffused as “ G’s,” and occupied a great deal of his 
time—natural history, especially marine zoology, philosophy, yachting, 
and in his early years pastime of all sorts. The only fault I have to 
find with Dr. H. C. Colles’s admirable article on Sir Hubert in the 
D.N.B., is that while mentioning his love of the open air and 
yachting, he says nothing of his fondness, which amounted to a 
passion, for games of all sorts. He was the best football player of 
his time at Eton, he was tried for the cricket XI, and his Eton 
diaries abound in references to his own successes and failures, or 
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those of the school. He rode and hunted a good dealas a young 
man, but from early middle age onwards he found his chief recrea- 
tion in or on the sea, for he was a great swimmer as well as an 
expert but daring yachtsman. I should think that none of the 
honours which fell to his lot gave him greater satisfaction than his 
election to the charmed circle of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
friends who went with him on his cruises had confidence in his skill, 
but on occasion, as Sir Walter Raleigh tells us, they had to hold up the 
hands of the skipper when Sir Hubert wished to override his advice. 

He was emphatically bent on living dangerously, and he loved 
speed and rapid motion. Motoring appealed to him from the first, 
and I shall never forget my sensations the first time he took me out 
in his car,and proceeded to “let her out” at the earliest Opportunity. 
That was nearly twenty-five years ago, and I don’t suppose we were 
going more than forty, but I had never travelled on the high road at 
such a speed before, and found the experience exhilarating, though 
slightly alarming. He had many escapes and adventures and accidents, 
which brought him into conflict with the authorities, but his most 
audacious exploit has never yet been recorded in print. He came 
down the old steep and curvy road from Sayernake Forest into Marl- 
borough at such a speed that his chauffeur, who was in the car but 
had not dared to take the wheel, got out when they reached the 
bottom and was violently sick. In the early years of his residence 
at Rustington he played a great deal of lawn tennis, Later on, 
somewhere about the year 1900, I was his partner ina game in the 
grounds at the back of Philbeach Gardens, in the course of which 
we collided on a gravel path at the back of the court. My spectacles 
were broken, and as journalists say I “sustained” a lacerated elbow. 
The force of the concusssion may be estimated by the fact that 
Hubert’s signet ring was bent, but otherwise he was quite uninjured, 

Even in indoor games Sir Hubert showed the same vehemence 
and even violence. ‘The billiard room at Highnam was seldom used 
for its legitimate purpose, and those who have stayed there for the 
Gloucester Festival will remember the uproarious games of billiard 
fives, a pastime dangerous to the lookers on, to the windows and 
pictures, bad for the table, but very good fun all the same, and 
certainly Sir Hubert hit the ball harder, whether on or off the table, 
than anyone else. 

Here the difference between the two Directors was acute, for 
““G” (though I have no doubt he played games at school), never 
took an active part or interest in these afterwards. I never remember 
his going to Lord’s or to Wimbledon or to see the Boat Race or a foot- 
ball match. ‘‘G” was not an athlete, nor athletically minded like 
the first Lord Goschen who was handicapped in all games by his 
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shortsightedness ; and yet I have heard it said that in the morning the 
first page in The Times that he looked at was that devoted to reports 
of cricket matches. Yet ‘““G” was not incapable of rising to the 
heights of an emergency where bodily skill and nerve are required. 
Thus on one occasion he had arranged to go with a great friend of 
his, a lady who with her sister kept a large and successful Girls’ School 
in the North of London, to a social function in the neighbourhood. 
But on arrival at the school, when his hostess’s carriage came round to 
convey them to their destination, the coachman was found to be 
hopelessly fuddled. Whereupon “G” with great promptitude took 
the place of the intoxicated charioteer and drove the carriage and pair 
there and back without any untoward results. So far as I know 
this was the only occasion on which ‘‘G” drove a pair of horses, 
but, with his capacity for rising to an emergency, I have no doubt 
that, if asked, he would have taken charge of a four-in-hand. 

Sir Hubert’s keen interest in pastime and athletic exercises no 
doubt was a great asset in his appeal to youth. Yet “G,” in spite 
of this gap in his “make-up,” was never happier than when he was 
in the company of young people. In all my memories of him the 
picture that emerges most vividly is that of “G” with the pupils 
whom he took down with him to the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace and entertained to tea afterwards. For he loved the “blesséd 
young,” as Sir Hubert described them in one of the most moving of 
all his College addresses, as sincerely and devotedly as his successor. 
Like Sir Hubert, again, he constantly impressed on his charges the 
need of widening their outlook, and infected them with his enthusiasm 
for his favourite poets. They both filled their lives full though 
in different ways. ““G” spent a great deal of time in non-obligatory 
correspondence to his friends. He rose very early and wrote 
innumerable letters to his intimates before beginning the work of the 
day. Sir Hubert’s correspondence was very large, and with the 
rarest exceptions written in his own hand, but his letters were not 
self-revealing documents like “‘G’s,” and were seldom marked by 
sentiment. He never reconciled himself to labour-saving appliances, 
or to.dictation. If a thing had to be done, he preferred to go and 
do it himself rather than ring a bell or give an order. He lacked 
the art of delegating unimportant details and gave himself a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble, though it was often done in a most 
endearing manner. 

No, there was nobody quite like either ““G” or Sir Hubert: the 
one a great amateur in the highest and widest sense of the word, a 
great advocate and educator, fervid and emotional in temperament, 
largely self-taught, and owing little to birth, though he came of a 
good yeoman stock, or to social advantages; who rose to eminence 
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by sheer force of personality and sympathy: the other, a robust and 
benevolent autocrat, inheriting ample means, distinguished at Eton 
and Oxford, the intimate from early youth of outstanding members 
of the “Governing Classes,” who yet, by a curious irony of fate, 
only succeeded in the main aim of his life by defying the traditions 
and conventions of his class, and proved by his own life and works 
in Dr. Colles’s striking phrase that music was “a man’s concern.” 
Both in different ways have carned their place on the golden roll of 
Music. Both were extraordinarily gifted and loveable men, and very 
few institutions can have been so fortunate in the choice of their 
Directors. For myself, I can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
honour of being admitted to their friendship, and the privilege of 
having been entrusted with the task of recording, however inadequately, 


the services they rendered to Art and humanity. 
C.L.G, 


SOME EARLY COLLEGE MEMORIES 
1883 - 1887 


IFTY years ago! Yet how vividly I recall my first visit to the 
FE original R.C.M. building, formerly the National Training School of 
Music (of which Arthur Sullivan was principal for five years and 

John Stainer for one year) and now the Royal College of Organists. 

There I competed for one of the first fifty Foundation Scholar- 
ships in March, 1883. The examinations commenced ona Wednesday 
and the results were announced on the following Friday afternoon, 
when the successful candidates were assembled in one of the larger 
rooms and addressed by Mr. George Grove, Director from the 
foundation of the College to the end of the Christmas Term 1894. 
Among the scholars then elected the following names come to mind: 
Haydn Inwards, Jasper Sutcliffe, Arthur Bent, Winifred Holiday and 
Percy Sharman (Violinists); Emily Daymond, Marmaduke Barton, 
Lily Crabtree, and W. Waddington Cook (Pianists); Anna Russell 
(now Mrs. Barton), Bertha Risch and Dan Price (Vocalists) ; and 
Sidney P. Waddington (Composition), together with those of Charles 
Wood, Hamish McCunn (Composition) and Thomas W. Page (Tenor) 
who are, alas! no more. 

The R.C.M. was formally opened by the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward), President and Founder, on 7th May, 1883. Among the 
notabilities who attended that ceremony I remember Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone—then Prime Minister—and of course our Director, “Sir 
George,” who had received the honour of Knighthood a few days 
previously. ‘That same week I commenced my studies with Edward 
Howell (’cello) Frederick Cliffe (piano—znd study) and Stephen Kemp 
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(harmony); I had also to attend the Choral Class directed by Eaton 
Faning. Many old Collegians will recall with pleasure the names of 
George Watson, first Registrar, of John Barnes, head of the Office, and 
William Howe, his able assistant. 

At the age of eleven and a half years I was the youngest scholar 
but one—that one being Willie Stephenson, a flaxen-haired prodigy 
violinist, aged ten and a bit! Having been born and bred in the 
provinces it is small wonder if my progress in those early days was 
not wholly satisfactory. Being left entirely “on my own” in 
London—lodging, not at one of the seven College boarding-houses 
in Kensington, but with a family named Hann in Clifton Villas, 
Maida Vale—I spent much time rambling around the streets, wherein 
I found much to interest a country youth. I fear, also, I was “petted 
and spoilt ” by some of the young-lady scholars, with whom I fell 
madly in love (at intervals of a week or so!) and proved my devotion 
by meeting them at their respective railway-stations (South Kensington 
and Addison Road, mainly) and escorting them to and from the 
College. All that took up a lot of time, which should have been 
devoted to my studies. Anyway, my first Terminal Report read none 
too well, the word “ careless” appearing therein twice, and under the 
heading “General Conduct” Sir George wrote: “ Fairly good—a 
little inclined to be bumptious and presuming,” and it was a sad day for 
me when, on my return home to Swansea for the summer vacation, 
my father read aloud that report at the breakfast table, to the obvious 
delight of my brothers and sisters, who never let me forget those 
last three words for months and months! Still, in justice to myself, 
I must here and now record that when leaving College at the end of 
the sixth year of my scholarship (in April, 1889), Sir George appended 
these kind words in his Director’s Remarks: “I take leave of you 
with very great regret and hope often to see you. I shallatall times 
be glad to do anything I can for your interests.” 3 

By the end of the second Term, in addition to the fifty scholars, 
there were then, roughly, some ninety students. Of these I chiefly 
remember Arnold Dolmetsch and Isabella Donkersly (Mrs. Jaeger) 
(violin) ; Nellie Cole (Mrs. Inwards), Alice Holland and Nellie 
Marshall (piano), Kate Drew, Harry Stubbs and Lionel Kilby (singing), 
Joseph Smith (horn), Tertius Noble (now a well-known New York 
organist), and Tennyson Werge (’cello) whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting again at Bournemouth quite recently. 

The third Term was interesting, for on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
25th January, 1884, was held the first Orchestral Class, Professor 
C. V. Stanford conducting—while on the following Friday the baton 
was held by Professor Henry Holmes, those two gentlemen sharing 
that duty alternately for many years. Haydn Inwards was “ leader,” 
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and the first work rehearsed was, I think, Gade’s Novelleten for Strings 
(Opus 53). In April we had our first Annual Examination, the 
“outside ” examiners being Manuel Garcia (who died in 1906, aged 
101), Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, John Stainer, Joseph Barnby, Otto 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind’s husband) and Joseph Joachim. Certain 
pupils were picked out for “honourable mention,” viz., Marmaduke 
Barton, Waddington Cook, Lily Crabtree, Louisa Kellett, Beatrice 
Hallett, and Edith Oldham (piano), Jasper Sutcliffe, Willie Stephenson 
and Percy Sharman (violin), also W. H. Squire (’cello). 

The first Pupils’ Concert was given at the West Theatre of the 
Royal Albert Hall in the first term of the second College year 
(2nd July, 1884), Marmaduke Barton opening the programme with 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, while later, Dan Price sang Gounod’s 
“‘Perché piangi,” and the Misses Emily Daymond and Winifred 
Holiday played two movements from Schumann’s piano and violin 
Sonata in A minor. At the second Pupils’ Concert held a fortnight 
later some excitement was caused by the fact that the roof of the 
West Theatre was found to be on fire and the programme was “ held 
up ” for some minutes in consequence. 

At the fourth Concert (29th October) we had Basil Johnson 
(late music-master at Rugby School) playing Schumann’s “ Organ 
Fugue in B flat,” and I also made my début at these concerts, taking 
part in Haydn’s Quartette (Opus 33, No. 1) with Emil Kreuz (leader), 
Arnold Dolmetsch (2nd violin), and Hamish MacCunn (viola). 
Although Kreuz had won his scholarship as a violinist, within a few 
weeks he was urged to take up the viola in its stead—a wise decision, 
for he ultimately became a well-known performer on that instrument. 

Then, on 18th December, 1884, we had our First Orchestral 
Concert—but it was an orchestra composed of strings only; both 
Stanford and Holmes appeared as conductors. An outstanding 
memory was the performance of a Duet from Rossini’s Oshello, sung 
by Anna Russell and Edith Robiolio and accompanied on the piano 
by Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, their teacher. (That was 
probably the great singer’s last appearance on any platform, for after 
resigning her Professorship of Singing in 1886, she died at Malvern 
the following year.) Miss Emily Daymond also appeared at this 
concert and played Brahms’s Ballade “ Edward.” 

In that Autumn Term of ’84 I was one of the half-dozen pupils 
taken by the Director to hear the first performance in England of 
Parsifal, at the Albert Hall, conducted by Joseph Barnby. I 
remember being dreadfully bored, but then I was very, very young— 
and I was hearing Wagner’s music for the first time in my life! (It 
is hard to realize, nowadays, the antagonism that existed between 
Wagnerites and Anti-Wagnerites in those early College days—I well 
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remember Professor Holmes telling an ensemble class that on the 
previous evening he had been present at a Philharmonic Concert in 
St. James’s Hall, and when they commenced to play a Wagner 
excerpt, he walked out “as a protest!’ However, he became a 
convert in due course.) 

Towards the end of my sixth term, in March ’85, came the second 
Annual Examination, with Edward Dannreuther, Joseph Joachim 
and Arthur Sullivan among the “outside” examiners. For the first 
time a test in musical dictation was held, and every scholar and 
student had to attend. This took place in the West Theatre, where 
all were provided with a small sheet of music paper and a pencil. 
Dr. Joachim was our examiner and after telling us to listen carefully 
to a short theme that he would play for us, twice, on the piano (the 
key-board of which was out of sight) he bade us do our best to write 
it down. After the papers had been collected and examined mine 
was found to be the only correct one, whereupon I was called to the 
platform to receive congratulations and a handshake from “the 
Doctor” who also wrote on my little manuscript : “ Bravo! Joseph 
Joachim, 26th March, 1885.” I possess it still. And this was the 
test : 
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The opening term of the third College year (May ’85) has some 
happy memories, those outstanding being the first Public Concert 
(Orchestral and Choral) given at the express wish of our President, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, at the Princes Hall, Piccadilly, on 
24th June, 1885, though to our disappointment the Prince was unable 
to be present. 

Our choir made an attractive background to the orchestra—the 
ladies, in white dresses and coloured sashes—but little use was made 
of them musically, their only contribution to the long programme 
being a “ Madrigal” by Charles Wood (Morley scholar) and two 
part-songs with horns and harps by Brahms. 

Barly in July I recollect going with a small party of Collegians 
to the Inventions Exhibition (which, like the Previous two—the 
Fisheries (1883) and the “* Healtheries ” (’84), was held on the ground 
upon which both the present R.C.M. and the Imperial Institute now 
stand). Our visit was purposely made to hear the celebrated Strauss 
Orchestra, conducted by Herr Eduard Strauss. Hewas the youngest 
brother of the world-famed Johann, composer of the “Blue Danube ” 
waltz. Their performances were the rage of London at that time and 
I remember we were all enthralled. 
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Later in the month (22nd July) we had the first Opera Performance, 
viz., The Marriage of Figaro (Acts 1 and 2) preduced by Mrs. Kendal 
and conducted by Dr. Stanford. That matinée was indeed a great 
affair—and we all enjoyed the portrayals of Count Almaviva (Dan 
Price), Figaro (John Ridding), Susanna (Kate’Drew), Cherubino (Emily 
Stewart), Antonio the gardener (Arthur Shore), and Don Basilio 
(Frederic Leeds). 

At the end of the third College Year (April, 1886) was held the 
first examination for the Certificate of Proficiency (A.R.C.M.). Out 
of thirty-six candidates, ten passed, among them being the following 
old pupils: Annie C. Fry and Atalanta Heap (piano), Tertius Noble, 
Willie Everett and Arthur Smith (organ). 

In June of that year we had the second Opera Performance, viz., 
Cherubini’s Water Carrier at the Savoy Theatre, with Dan Price again 
very successful as the protagonist, other parts being most ably filled 
by Annie Belcher, Catherine Wakley and Annie Roberts, John 
Ridding, Otto Fischer, James Adkins and Lionel Kilby—while in the 
chorus were to be found the names of Minnie Chamberlain, Ira 
Aldridge, Emily Squire, Hetty Kriiger, Ruth Elvidge, Edward 
Houghton, J. N. Atkinson, Waddington Cook, S. P. Waddington 
and Frederick Sewell. Two performances were given on successive 
afternoons. This was followed (in July) by the first Public 
Chamber Concert, held at the Princes Hall, Piccadilly, a feature of 
the programme having been the Double Quartette by Spohr, in 
which I took part. 

In March, 1887, Alexandra House was opened by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and on March 17th was given the first concert in 
the Concert Hall there. Included in that programme was a song of 
mine: “In Love’s Domain” (words by Longfellow) sung by my 
sister, Emily Squire, then an exhibitioner at College—afterwards 
Parepa-Rosa scholar at the R.A.M. Incidentally, this was my first 
appearance as a song-writer on any programme—and many’ years 
later I re-set that same poem as a duet, which was often sung by 
(Dame) Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. 

And now, memory recalls a week of outstanding interest. On 
Monday, 2oth June, 1887, several members of the College orchestra 
were engaged to take part in a Grand Jubilee Concert at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, given by the local Philharmonic Society, the conductor 
of which was Mr. Albert Visetti. The programme contained 
Stanford’s The Revenge, fresh from its first performance at the Leeds 
Festival the previous October (1886), and another interesting item in 
the shape of a song entitled “The Sunny Month of May,” composed 
by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. Returning to London by the midnight 
train, I witnessed a sunrise for the first (and only) time in my life. 
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Arriving at Paddington about 5 a.m. we found the streets already 
crowded with people making their way towards Westminster Abbey, 
there to witness, many hours later, the never-to-be-forgotten Jubilee 
Procession commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne. 

On the Saturday night (25th June) the pupils of the College were 
“commanded”? to give a concert in the Waterloo Chamber at 
Windsor Castle before the Queen and some three hundred guests, 
including Royalties and Diplomats from all parts of the world. A 
wonderful spectacle, indeed, and I should say that there never was an 
occasion which needed more frequently the conductor’s well-known 
admonition to “keep your eyes on the music!” Then on the 
Monday (27th June) we had the third Opera Performance, Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz, again at the Savoy Theatre, graced by the presence 
of our Prince and Princess of Wales. The principal parts in that 
Opera were taken by Anna Russell (Agnes), Annie Roberts (Annie), 
John Ridding (Cuno), Lionel Kilby (Max Rudolph), Dan Price 
(Caspar), Otto Fischer (who doubled the parts of Prince Ottokar and 
Kilian), Ernest Coleby (Hermit) and Marmaduke Barton (who thrilled 
us all in the part of Zamiel, the Arch-Demon |!) I’ll wager that 
Lionel Kilby remembers to this day the incident (in the second act) 
of the bird-shooting. He shot with his gun, which “kicked ” badly 
and nearly knocked him over, and the property “bird” (hurled 
somewhat carelessly from the flies) hit him full in the face. That 
completed his discomfiture, for he dropped his gun and fell from the 
rostrum on which he stood, and before he could recover himself, 
missed a most important “cue,” much to the annoyance of Dr. 
Stanford, who conducted. Mrs. Kendal was again the producer. 
How keenly we enjoyed the little “ passages-at-arms ” between those 
two strong personalities during the Opera rehearsals | 

Another memory of that month was a Concert given at 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, by Signor Gustave Garcia (who ° 
had joined the College Teaching Staff in 1884), at which the following 
of his College pupils took part : Misses Annie Roberts, Emily Squire, 
Maggie Davies, Ruth Elvidge, Edith Pastorelli and Ada Crick. 
Another young vocalist who appeared on that occasion was 
Miss Margaret Macintyre, who made an emphatic success at Covent 
Garden the following year and very soon became a star of considerable 
magnitude in the operatic firmament. I particularly remember that 
concert because Signor Garcia had kindly invited me to play a solo, 
Mr. Albert Visetti was the accompanist and, most unfortunately, just 
before my appearance he broke his “ glasses.” The soloI had chosen 
was Popper’s “ Tarantelle,” witha decidedly busy accompaniment, and 
since Mr. Visetti was reading it “at sight” (and without his “specs” too!) 
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I fear neither of us was heard at our best. That eminent Professor 
and I had many a hearty laugh over the episode in later years | 

My last recollection of 1887 was a visit to Liverpool, when, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Rensburg (a wealthy and generous local patron 
of music) a small party described as ‘Selected Scholars from the 
R.C.M., London,” was sent to provide the music at a Conversazione 
held in the Liverpool Arts Club in December of that year. We all 
felt a sense of responsibility in the making of a good impression, on 
behalf of our Alma Mater, at such an important musical centre. 

Personally, I was somewhat nervously excited, since the 
programme included my second attempt at song-writing, and in 
addition, I was to play for my solo a transcription of T'schaikovsky’s 
“Chanson sans paroles” in which the bottom ’cello-string (C) is 
lowered a minor-third (to A) for the sake of an effective pedal- 
passage in the Coda. (At least, it shou/d be effective—if the string 
keeps in tune. This, I fear, was not the case on that occasion |) 
The evening passed pleasantly enough from o#r point of view and, 
the Coversazione ended, we were most hospitably entertained for the 
night at Mr. Rensburg’s very commodious house. ‘The following 
morning, before leaving Lime Street Station on our return, we eagerly 
purchased the two local morning-papers and hastened to read our 
“notices.” Alas | alas! One journal contained no account 
whatever, and the other !—well, read it for yourself | | 

“Tt was a great mistake to give the Royal College Concert on Monday last 
within the Star Chamber of the Arts Club, There were only a hundred and fifty 
or so, if as many, present, and a moicty of these did nothing but chatter and grin 
during the performance, It was called a ‘‘Conversazione”’ and they evidently 
read the word literally. As to the aesthetically attired ladies present, the motto 
seemed to be, as in the hen-convention of nigger notoriety :— 

““Cackle, cackle, cackle, cackle ; 
Flap your wings and crow!” 
only in place of flapping their wings they wobbled about their gauze-covered 
shoulders as the jests of their mashers continually provoked them to loquacity 
and laughter. 

“The seven young people who appeared are all clever, but unfortunately, 
some of them seem to know it. Miss Annie Roberts sang with as much confidence 
as if she were a finished artist, and forced her voice terribly. 

Miss Margaret Jenkins played well, but toonoisily. Jasper Sutcliffe is a good 
fiddler and does his work cleanly, but should avoid an almost incessant vibrato. 
Mr. Emil Kreuz played the viola charmingly. Neither he nor Sutcliffe, nor for 
that matter, young Stanley Blagrove and Alfred Hobday (the second violin and 
second viola) put on any side, but the juvenile W. H. Squire should be warned not 
to play silly pranks. It is to be hoped that the Royal College people did not put 
forth his aimless, but ambitious, song as the sort of composition encouraged at the 
Lah-de-dah School of South Kensington.” 


Time has long since healed what was, to me, a bitter blow—but 
what would that choleric critic have had to say about my “‘ When you 
come home,” and “ In an old-fashioned town,” of later days | | 

W. H. Squire, 
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COLLEGE LIFE FROM WITHIN 
MEMOIRS OF TO-DAY BY A PRESENT STUDENT 


CAME to College in 1926 as a rather bashful student, and after 
| having attained a fairly senior position at school, I immediately 

shrank back into my shell and felt myself a “new boy” over 
again. 

But it was not quite the same feeling—there were no cries of 
“fag,” prefects calling rolls, or stern-looking masters going about 
their business in caps and gowns. No; but picture the feelings of 
one who, after spending the past five years ina male seminary, is 
suddenly confronted at his first Director’s Address by scores of mem- 
bers of the fairer, and apparently more musical, sex, whereas there 
is only a mere handful of males, who, it seems, might have 
dropped in from the School of Mines next door for a few minutes 
lunch-hour entertainment; who sees notices such as “ female stair- 
case”; who is placed in an Aural class with fourteen young women, 
where occasionally “singing in harmony ” is indulged in, the tenor 
and bass parts being taken respectively by Mr. Jacques and oneself. 
All this was surely enough to spoil any chap’s nerve. 

Then there was the mysterious place known as the General 
Office—in those days on the ground floor where the Inner Hall now 
stands—bchind whose counters business-like and very affable persons 
worked, kindly altering all the times on one’s time sheet on the very 
first day of term. A place that was for ever a mystery for me was 
a little window toa long narrow back office where a lunch menu 
was daily displayed, and where students bought coloured tickets 
which would give them free access to some secret meal in the depths 
of the building. I never dared venture down there, but made for the 
nearest A.B.C. 

Yet in spite of all this feeling of shyness and mystery one very 
soon felt the ‘“‘atmosphere” of College. It was not “school” over 
again—no terrifying professors who would rap on the desk—or 
piano—and keep you in on Saturday afternoon, or tell you to “remain 
behind afterwards ’’—unless it was to point out some consecutive 
fifths. You were not asked your name by everyone on arrival and 
you could, if you so desired, go about your business without so 
much as speaking to anybody. In fact little opportunity for social 
intercourse was afforded at individual lessons where the person before 
you left as you came and the one after you came as you left. 

But gradually you began to get in with things. At Dr. Buck’s 
Monday Music Classes you found that the fellow next to you was 
even worse than yourself at taking down simple two-part counter- 
point—and slower perhaps in detecting the little differences each 
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time the tune was played! Choral Class gave even more opportunity 
for making friends. In those days the Director was in command, 
and though everyone felt at his ease under his amiable direction, 
there was always the risk, if sitting too near the front, of being 
called out to give a painful demonstration of how not to conduct. 

It was soon apparent that the College term was divided into 
«days.”? Wednesday was obviously the Day of Organists—those 
jearned people who always maintain a dignity appropriate to their 
calling and the size of their instrument, and on whose shoulders one 
felt rested the whole responsibility of musical matters, whose conver- 
sation, even at meals, seemed never to descend below such subjects 
as the future of the fugue, the abolition of all awkward acciaccatures, 
or the place of organs in our everyday life. Friday was Orchestra 
day. All the stars shone on this afternoon. Many who were mem- 
bers of the orchestra of five or six years ago are now in the front 
ranks of the three London Orchestras, and one might mention by 
name such Collegians as Anne Wolfe, Mary Gladden, Reginald 
Morley and Jack Robinson. 

On Fridays violinists were in the majority, but unlike the 
organists, they always of course made themselves scarce, and if ever 
heard talking, which was rare, they would probably be discussing the 
situation in China or the prospects of Chelsea in the League 
Championship, clearly showing that violinists had no fears about the 
musical situation, realising in whose capable hands the interests of 
music were being advanced | 

Five years or so ago, conducting was for the few. Dr. Sargent’s 
Tuesday Class consisted of four or five of the brighter stars, who 
were given their respective works to prepare, who directed the per- 
formances of them by the Second Orchestra, and who were expected 
to know everything about them. On looking back one sces 
“Tuesday ” programmes which give the impression of being more 
ambitious than they are to-day, and one is prompted to ask, “ Stands 
the Second Orchestra where it did?” { Of the conductors of those 
days one recalls such names as Michael Tippett, Rex Burry (who was 
so sadly taken from us just as he was assuring himself of a brilliant 
career), Hubert Foster-Clarke and David Evans. 

The big event, of course, of the last six years was the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to open the new entrance hall and attend a per- 
formance of ballet—an honour which is happily ours again this 
term. An event which I believe coincided with this was the first 
appearance (in public) of Mr. Parker’s top hat, which one felt was 
another milestone in the College’s triumphant progress. 








+So the laudator temporis acti is to be found among Present Students, 
Well, well I—Eb. 
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While many of us were bemoaning the decline and fall, or more 
exactly, the complete disappearance of the R.C.M. Football Club and 
the rise and fall of a Ladies’ Hockey Club, the games interests of 
the College have survived in another direction. A landmark in our 
athletic world was the generous gift that Mrs. Peatce made to 
College in the form of a hard tennis court, where once stood a grass 
open space and where more than once stood our keen football 
representatives, doing their best—in the time afforded in the lunch- 
hour for practice—to get their legs in for Saturday’s match. ‘The 
tennis court has proved a boon to College, and has been the scene 
of many a hard fought tournament, and sometimes of a bitter battle 
with one’s professor who refuses to believe that one can play a’cello 
with “tennis elbow.” It was here that the great men’s foursome 
consisting of the Director, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Dr. Sargent and 
A. N. Other never took place. 

In the Social sphere there haye been during the past few years a 
number of dances, held usually at the Imperial College Union; for 
which privilege we have been more than grateful, and the events 
themselves have usually been most popular and successful—so much 
so, indeed, that anyone foolish enough to undertake to organise a 
College dance is usually pestered so much in the following terms 
to repeat the operation that it becomes difficult to find an adequate 
excuse for not running one every term! We are, however, promised 
a dinner and dance this term, which should satisfy the demands of 
those who have been clamouring for so long for rhythmical exercise. 

The “building” events of recent years, which should be men- 
tioned as being of particular interest, have been, first, the three new 
opera dressing and/or practice rooms—which makes one wonder 
what used to happen in the old days when a big cast was taking part 
in a production (or did they “come changed ”—cf. “Hiawatha” at 
the Albert Hall !)—and, secondly, the more recent lunch and tea 
buffet, where one can now purchase a cup of coffee after 10-30 a.m. 
It appears that somebody thought it was time the male section of the 
R.C.M. were taught by the other sex how to eat in polite society 
and carry on gentlemanly conversation at meals, and evolved the 
brilliant idea of mixing the sheep with the goats, thus combining 
business with pleasure. 

Added to this new food scheme, one now has the additional 
advantage of practising ‘queue patience,” especially on Wednesdays 
after Choral. As yet, camp stools have not been provided, though 
We suspect a certain amount of trafficking in “ position-booking ” 
by late-comers, and luckily no singer has yet tried the experiment of 
rendering well-known airs to the patient crowd—* wife (and fourteen 
stone) to support, scholarship—no extension ”—in the hope of getting 
a free lunch. The advantage we now haveat lunch is that by waiting 
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on ourselves, we feel, as we carry our toad-in-the-hole or College 
pudding to somebody else’s turned-up chair that we are really getting 
direct service from producer to consumer. 

One place in our building still remains a puzzle to me after 
nearly seven years. What is the mystery of the permanently-locked 
“Male Pupils’ Waiting-room?” How many waiters have been 
successful in waiting in it? Did they, perhaps, wait too long 
and do the cases, which are said to rest there, really contain their 
fossilised remains ? 

This account will not be complete without reference to a friend 
of all students, past and present, who watches over us, always 
making sure we turn up for our various calls. Who has not at 
some time or other poured out his grief-stricken soul to Mr. Hare? 
Nor can it omit the R.C.M. Union. The Union, I personally feel, is 
one of the most important features of College life. The earlier a 
new student joins the Union the better for him (orher). A student 
may find it difficult to make friends at first, especially if he or she 
does not happen to be doing concerted music of some kind or to 
be an Aabitué of one of the Common Rooms, and it is the Union 
that gives the feeling of “belonging to College.” It is a bond of 
permanent attachment to College; a member of it does not really 
leave at all, for, whatever ome comes to College to do, 
whether with the intention of making music one’s profession, or 
merely to be properly educated musically, there is no doubt that 
there could not be a happier place wherein to pursue one’s studies, 
or a homelier one to come back to when one has “left,” 

Rate NicHorson. 


THE R.C.M. JUBILEE RECORD 


All readers of this Macazine will wish to possess THe Royan 
Cottecz or Music Junriee Recorp, an official history of the 
College, based on the Annual Reports, our own MAGAZINE, Dirtector’s 
Addresses and other official and personal sources, and written by a 
former Editor of the Macazrne and present Professor, Dr. H. C. 
Colles. The five chapter-headings indicate the nature of its contents : 
A National Movement; The Young College; The Prince Consort 
Road; Sir Hubert Parry’s Directorate ; Refitting for Service. ‘To 
these must be added a number of illustrations, the College Roll of 
Honour, and lists of the public performances of operas by students, 
Macmillan’s are the publishers, and the price is half-a-crown. 








